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AYR. 


Havixe borrowed from Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields, Bohn’s beautiful edition of the works of 
Robert Burns in one volume, with life by Allan 
Cunningham, in order to find something appro- 
priate to our engraving, we shall gratify our 
readers—and warm up our own early affection for 
both the poets, by copying therefrom “ Verses to 
the Memory of Burns,” by Fitzgreen Halleck, 
of New York, On Viewing the remains of a 
Rose brought from Alloway Kirk, in Autumn, 
1822. 


WIxp rose of Alloway—my thanks! 
Thou mind’st me of that Autumn noon 

When first we met upon “ the banks 
And braes of bonnie Doon.” 


Like thine beneath the thorn-tree’s bough, 
My sunny hour was glad and brief; 

We've crossed the wintry sea, and thou 
Art withered, flower and leaf! 


And will not thy death-doom be mine, 
The doom of all things wrought of clay, 

And withered my life’s leaf like thine, 
Wild rose of Alloway ? 


Not to His memory, for whose sake 
My bosom bore thee far and long ; 
His, who a humbler flower could wake 

Immortal as his song ; 


The memory of Burns—a name 

That calls, when brimmed the festal cup, 
A nation’s glory and her shame 

In silent sadness up. 


A nation’s glory—be the rest 
Forgot—she’s canonized his mind ; 
And it is joy to speak the best 
We may of human kind. 


I’ve stood beside the cottage-bed : 
Where the bard-peasant first drew breath, 
A straw-thatched roof above his head, 
A straw-wrought couch beneath. 


And I have stood beside the pile 
His monument—that tells to heaven 
The homage of earth’s proudest isle 
To that bard-peasant given. 


There have been loftier themes than his, 
And longer scrolls, and louder lyres, 
And lays lit up with poesy’s 
Purer and holier fires. 
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Yet read the names that know not death— 
Few nobler ones, than Burns are there, 
And few have even a greener wreath 
Than that which binds his hair. 


His is that language of the heart 
In which the answering heart would speak, 
Thought, word, that bids the warm tear start, 
Or the smile to light the cheek. 


And his, that music to whose tone 

The common pulse of man keeps time, 
In cot or castles’ mirth or moan, 

In cold or sunny clime. 


What sweet tears dim the eyes, unshed, 
What wild vows falter on the tongue, 
When “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” 

Or “ Auld lang syne” is sung! 


Pure hopes that lift the soul above, 
Come with the cotter’s hymn of praise, 
And dreams of youth, and truth, and love, 
With “ Logan’s” banks and braes. 


And when he breathes his master-lay 
Of Alloway’s witch-haunted wall, 

All passions in our frames of clay 
Come thronging at his call. 


Imagination’s world of air, 

And our own world, its gloom and glee, 
Wit, pathos, poetry, are there, 

And death’s sublimity. 


Praise to the bard! his words are driven, 
Like flower-seeds by the far wind sown, 
Where’er beneath the sky of heaven 
The birds of fame have flown. 


Praise to the man! a nation stood 
Beside his coffin, with wet eyes, 

Her brave, her beautiful, her good, 
As when a loved one dies. 


And still, as on his funeral day, 

Men stand his cold-earth couch around, 
With the mute homage that we pay 

To consecrated ground. 


And consecrated ground it is, 
The last, the hallowed home of one 
Who lives upon all memories, 
Though with the buried gone. 


Such graves as his are pilgrim shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed confined— 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind. 
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with wisdom’s garland wreathed, 
rowned kings and mitred priests of power, 
And warriors with their bright swords sheathed 
The mightiest of the hour ; 


And lovelier names, whose humble home 
Is lit by fortune’s dimmer star, 

Are there, o’er wave and mountain come, 
From countries near and far; 


Pilgrims whose wandering feet have pressed 
The Switzer’s snow, the Arab’s sand, 

Or trod the piled leaves of the West, 
My own green forest land. 





THE SQUIRE’S PEW. 


All ask the cottage of his birth, 

Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung, 
And gather feelings not of earth 

His fields and streams among. 


They linger by the Doon’s low trees, 
And pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr, 

And round thy sepulchres, Dumfries, 
The poet’s fs is there ! 


But what to them the sculptor’s art, 

The funeral columns, wreaths, and urns, 
Were there not graven on the heart 

The name of Robert Burns ? 





THE SQUIRE’S PEW. 
BY JANE TAYLOR. 


A slanting ray of evening light 
Shoots through the yellow frame, 

It makes the faded crimson bright, 
And yields the fringe a gem. 

The window’s gothic frame-work falls 

In oblique shadow on the walls. 


And since those trappings first were new, 
How many acloudiless day, 
To rob the velvet of its hue, 
Has come, and passed away ; 
How many a setting sun hath made 
That curious lattice-work of shade. 


a) 


Crumbled beneath the hillock green 
That cunning hand must be 

That carved this fretted door, I ween, 
Acorn and fleur-de-lis ; 

And now the worm hath done her part 
In mimicking the chisel’s art. 


In days of yore (as now we call), 
When the first James was king, 

The courtly knight from yonder hall 
Hither his train did bring, 

All seated round in order due, 
With broidered suit and buckled shoe. 


On damask cushions, set in fringe, 
All reverently they knelt, 
Prayer-book, with brazen hasp and hinge, 
In ancient English spelt, 
Each holding in a lily hand, 
Responsive at the priests’s command. 


Then streaming down the vaulted isle, 
The sunbeam long and lone 
Illumes the characters awhile 
Of their inscription-stone ; 
And there, in marble hard and cold, 
The knight and all his train behold. 


Outstretched together are expressed 
He and his lady fair, 


With hands uplifted on the breast 

In attitude of prayer ; 
Long-visaged, clad in armor, he, 
With ruffled arm and bodice, she. _., 


-_ 





Set forth in order as they died, 
The numerous offspring bend, 
Devoutly kneeling side by side, 
As though they did intend 
For past offences to atone, 
By saying endless prayers in stone. 


Those mellow days are past and dim, 
And generations new, 

In regular descent from him 
Have filled the stately pew, 

And in the same succession go 

To occupy the vault below. 


And now the modern-polished squire 
With his gay train appear, 
Who duly to the hall retire 
A season every year, 
And fill the seat with belle and beau 
As ’twas so many years ago. 


Perchance all thoughtless as they tread 
The hollow-sounding floor 

Of that dark house of kindred dead 
Which shall, as heretofore, 

In turn receive to silent rest, 

Another and another guest. 


The feathered hearse and sable train 
In all its wonted state, 
Shall wind along the village-lane 
And stand before the gate. 
Brought many a distant country through 
To join the final rendezvous. 


And when the race is swept away 
All to their dusty beds, 

Still shall the mellow evening ray 
Shine gently o'er their heads ; 

While rom faces, fresh and new, 

Shall occupy the Squire’s Pew. 





Aw ADVERTISEMENT, of which the following is 
@ copy, was inserted a few days ago in a French 
newspaper : — “ A widow, thirty years of age, 
being possessed of a fortune of sixty thousand 
francs, wishes to marry a Negro between forty 
and forty-five years of age, who has received a 


good education.” 

















LIFE OF MRS. 


¥rom the Christian Remembrancer. 


The Life of Mrs. Sherwood. By S. Ketry, 1 
vol. London: Darton & Co. 


Tue sphere of biography extends from day 
to day. We are so accustomed to see an- 
nouncements of the lives of persons whose 
names have scarcely reached us, that it ceases 
to be a question as it once was, what remark- 
able things has such an one done, or seen, or 
thought that, now he has passed away, the 
world must be made acquainted with his pri- 
vate history. Rather we are arrived at the 
conclusion that every life is interesting if we 
can only have its truthful history, and to ac- 
quiesce in and even believe ourselves gainers 
by this communicative habit of our own time. 
It does not, in fact, require celebrity to make 
a biography either agreeable or useful; the 
changes of an ordinary life have enough of 
variety and romance in them to engage the in- 
terest of others in the like position. It only 
requires that these changes should have made 
deep impression—that the subject of the me- 
moirs should have lived for a purpose,—and 
that what has been done, seen or thought, 
should be vividly portrayed. 

In the present abundance of biographies, 
then, we have no need to ask why the partic- 
ular one under review has been published. 
Every person has at least heard of Mrs. Sher- 
wood. Many in their childhood were familiar 
with her works; not a few, if not of our own 
readers, yet of readers in general of a certain 
standing, have received their first notions of 
doctrinal religion from her fluent and prolific 
— Such being the case, we took up the 

k with both interest and enriosity. How- 
ever little we might expect to agree with the 
lady’s theology, however little we may have 
sympathized. with her mode of instructing 
young minds in Christian truth, she had influ- 
ence in her day, and with a large party ; and 
we naturally wish to-know the character, and 
something of the history of every mind pos- 
sessed of. this: mysterious power. But the 
book disappoints expectation. It is tedious 
and heavy, so much so, especially at the com- 
mencement, that without the stimulus of duty, 
which ought ever to be paramount in the re- 
viewer's bosom, sustaining him through mighty 
achievements of dull reading, it would be next 
to impossible to read it honestly through. The 
cause of this failure presently dawns upon the 
mind. An autobiography,—which this book 
is with the exception of a few concluding chap- 
ters by her daughter,—should be produced by 
a clear and accurate memory, assisted by copi- 
ous notes taken at the time, either in the form 
of letters to friends, or of a daily record of 
events. The reader soon becomes convinced 
that Mrs. Sherwood’s memory was not a vivid 
one, not enough so at least to assign to each 
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age its distinct recollections ; her remembrance 
of persons is vague, and of the few distin- 

uished names which occur, she remembers 
ittle more than the name. She commenced 
this task, too, late in life, concluding it in her 
seventy-third year, with many a busy, bustling 
year of married life intervening between this 
period and the youth she dwells upon with a 
garrulous prolixity, if not with the desired dis- 
tinctness. Even in the times when she kept a 
journal, she finds cause to regret that she 
made it rather a record of feeling than of fact. 
But present feeling is at least worth more than 
retrospective feeling, as being likely to be truer. 
With a speculative mind of a progressive order, 
whose pursuit, after its own fashion, is truth; 
experience tells us nothing is more remorseless 
than its sacrifices and abandonments of its 
former self or rather selves. Ambition does 
not kick away the ladder by which it climbed 
more indifferently than does the enthusiast 
renounce and repudiate every previous stage 
of progress. The step he stands on is knowl- 
edge and light, and peace one day, and gross 
darkness the next. So, if we are to learn 
anything by his wanderings, we prefer a cur- 
rent history giving the triumphs and exulta- 
tions of each stage rather than the retrospect 
of the whole as a series of failures, which gives 
a fallacious idea of rest at last, of a long search 
resulting in a final discovery. From Mrs. Sher- 
wood we learn little beyond her latest conclu- 
sions, and those but dimly set forth; for 
whether through her own mystic style or her 
daughter’s caution, we are left to infer her 
meaning rather than see it anywhere distinctly 
stated; but we find that she had written many 
of her most dogmatic works, in which such as 
are acquainted with her writings will know 
that her opinions are set forth with all imagin- 
able cosines and assurance, before dotas 
attained to anything like what she considered 
distinct truth; and now and then curious ad- 
missions occur, showing the slight value of 
even the most formal statements of persons 
of this temper of mind concerning their own 
religious history, when their theory demands 
them ; as where, describing her spiritual state 
as of a school girl of sixteen or seventeen, she 
says :— 


SHERWOOD. 


“ Now sincerely, I do not believe that the igno- 
rance in which I then lay, of anything relating 
to real religion, was the fault of my parents; 
neither do I now believe, what once I not only be- 
lieved but asserted, that until my mind was i. 
tially opened to the truth after my marriage, I had 
actually never heard that truth, either in public 
or in private. But this I do firmly believe, that 
I was not capable of receiving the Gospel while 
in an unregenerate state, for it is only by the en- 
lightening and unerring influences of the Spirit 
one. can receive “the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
From a child J had read the word of God, and 
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that word is truth; but I had not the moral ca- 
pacity to receive anything more than an histori- 
cal view of it.”—Pp. 116, 117. 


And there is one even more remarkable 
notice of the religion of her childhood written 
in advanced age—as throwing an unreality on 
all her previous positive statements concerning 
her alleged unregenerate state up to mature 
womanhood. It is contradictory of much be- 
side in the book, but thus it stands :— 


It would not be easy to judge of the character 
of a child so favorably circumstanced as I was; 
neither can I myself decide whether I had then any 
ideas of religion beyond what parents may teach, 
—in fact, beyond what may be acquired by the 
unregenerate mind: the time of trial was then 
remote, and the evil nature restrained by the 
gentle, yet firm hand of a tender and wise mo- 
ther.—P. 39. 


Our readers, however, will prefer some facts 
concerning our authoress than longer dwelling 
on these curiosities of feeling which are also 
best developed in the course of the narrative. 
All people are of such consequence to them- 
selves,—every individual is so absolutely the 
centre and hero to himself of the scene he 
moves in that we can never wonder at any 
undue sense of importance. Indeed, the 
strongest efforts of philosophy are not more 
than necessary to teach a man to estimate his 
own position at its due worth, When Mrs. 
Sherwood, therefore, prefaces her life with the 
following exordium, we may smile a little at 
the importance she attaches to the work, and 
muse upon the shortness of her day, and how 
little she knew that her influence and fame 
were both circumscribed within the span of 
her own life,—but such disparaging thoughts 
should be corrected by the consideration that 
if any one was- ever encouraged to an over- 
éstimate of self, she was. Indeed, the value 
of such a record as she has left really lies in 
illustrating the mischief and injury many a 
gifted nature receives from being tempted to 
tasks and offices for which, from the very na- 
ture of things, it is unfitted :— 


I am tempted to this most singular undertak- 
ing, by an observation I have lately been induced 
to make upon the propensity of the age for writ- 
ing and recording the lives of every individual 
who has had the smallest claim to celebrity. Could 
I be quite sure, that when I am gone, nobody 

‘would say anything about me, I should, I think, 
spare myself the trouble which I now propose to 
take ; but when I consider that it is possible that 
dear friends, when mourning for me, may speak 
too partially of me, or that those who do not 
understand me may bring forward some of the 
many errors of my writings to uphold their own 
opinions, I feel it but justly due to Divine love 
and mercy to state, how, through a life of many 
changes, I have been gradually brought to see 
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the truth to a point of view which is luminous 
indeed, and bright as the day, when compared 
with the twilight ray that I first discerned. The 
light of lights which I now enjoy, is not a deceit- 
ful one—an ignis fatuus, or feeble emittance of 
fire, which can possibly lead me astray ; and for 
this reason, that in the same measure as it burns 
brighter and brighter I discern more and more 
of the all-sufficiency of God, and of the total in- 
sufficiency of man. Thus, to speak in scriptural 
language, “ The city shall have no need of the 
sun, for the Lamb shall be the light thereof.” 
There has been a singular Providence attend- 
ing me through life, and preparing me’‘in a re- 
markable manner for that which it was the Di- 
vine will I should do. I say singular, more because 
I am better acquainted with the steps which have 
brought me thus far in my progress, than with 
the histories and experiences of other persons. 
But far be it from me to suppose that anything I 
ever received was in any way merited by me. 
All Ihave received is a free gift; and the re- 
markable benefits which have becn bestowed up- 
on me, and the very high privileges which I have 
enjoyed, ought rather to excite wonder and grat- 
itude than self-congratulation. “Oh! my God, 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that thou visitest him !”—Pp. 1—3. 


Mrs. Sherwood was the daughter of the 
Rev. George Butt, son of a physician at Lich- 
field, Dr. Carey Butt, described as a man of 
exemplary piety, integrity and benevolence. 
She expresses herself with passionate devotion 
for her father, and uniformly describes him as 
a model of disinterested benevolence, generous 
to profusion, and incapable of care in money 
concerns. A daughter's deep affection is a 
guarantee for some true excellences of char- 
acter, for even natural tenderness must have 
something real to feed on. Yet the facts 
about her father do not quite consort with 
these praises. In the course of his life he ac- 
cumulated a vast amount of Church patronage 
in the way which public opinion allowed ee. 
to do in those days, and he married almost 
avowedly for money, while still mourning the 
loss of a lady to whom he had been attached. 
The circumstances are best detailed in his 
daughter’s words :— 


It was the will of God, however, that this lovely 
young woman, Mary Woodhouse, should be taken 
early from this world of trials ; and it was whilst 
still mourning her loss my father consented to 
his father’s earnest wishes to marry my mother, 
whose fortune rendered her a desirable match 
under the pecuniary circumstances of the family. 
Mary Woodhouse was one of three sisters, all 
of whom were accounted lovely; whilst my mo- 
ther, then Miss Martha Sherwood, was a very 
little woman, having a face too long in propor- 
tion, with too decided features. She was marked 
too with the small-pox, and had no personal 
beauty but in her hands, the like of which I have 
never seen equalled. She was of a meek and 
gentle spirit, and it was no doubt oppressive to 
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her to be associated in the house with three of 
the most lovely women of the time. What, then, 
must her feelings have been when her father’s 
commands or wishes were made known to her, 
that she was to marry one who still mourned the 
untimely fate of the fair Mary! Often have I 
thought of this since, and been led to consider 
that the smallest circumstances of human life 
are, no doubt, arranged in such a — as to ad- 
vance our everlasting good, though, through the 
devices of Satan, we love to “kick against the 
pricks,” wilfully misunderstanding the arrange- 
ments of Providence. For the Almighty is 
teaching individuals, by different experiences, 
the evil consequences of sin, and the effectual 
and perfect work of the Saviour’s sacrifice to 
reconcile the world to God—a glorious exhibition 
of Divine love, justice, mercy, and holiness, to 
be manifested in due time.—Pp. 14, 15. 


These vague but satisfied comments on ac- 
tions which cannot be approved, as though a 
special providence directed all which con- 
cerned herself, are common in this book, and 
form one of its noticeable points. It is the at- 
tribute of God indeed to bring good out of 
evil, but this does not make the evil less evil. 
And it is not one of Satan’s devices, but the 
working of pure, modest, natural feeling which 
leads a young woman to “ kick against,s or as 
we should say, shrink from a marriage with a 
man who she knows cannot love her, but mar- 
ries her from mere prudential considerations. 


The marriage (it took place in the year 
1773) did not prove an unhappy one as far as 
we can gather; yet the wife’s life was evident- 
ly tinctured by this inauspicious commence- 
ment. Three children were the fruits of it, a 
son, the Rev. George Butt, Mary Martha, the 
subject of the present memoir, born 1775, and 
Lucy, some years younger, afterwards Mrs. 
Cameron, well known as sharing her sister’s 
facility in writing. Mrs. Sherwood’s style is 
never more awkward than when drawing the 
character of her parents—a difficult task to 
the most accomplished pen. Here we have 
to wade through a cireumlocution of florid ex- 
pressions intended to convey reverence, affec- 
tion, devotion and admiration, till the thing 
she has really to tell, lies smothered in so much 
decoration. We can discern, however, that 
her father had most of her real regard, that 
her vigorous nature and cheerful temperament 
were inherited from him. His genial love of 
society and success in it prevented the little 
sadness of such a home from affecting him in 
any way ; and very early it is clear that there 
were more sympathies between the father and 
his clever daughter, than the husband with his 
dejected, retiring, unattractive, yet refined 
wife. The power of expressing affection with- 
out reserve or timidity was very likely his, as 
it was certainly his daughter’s; and if we may 
iudge from her daughter’s part in this narra- 
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tive, the impulse descends unabated to the 
third generation. His position also was one 
for his children to be proud of. He was pop- 
ular with high and low, courted by men of 
rank for his social qualities ; a court-chaplain, 
and somewhat eminent as a preacher; with a 
literary and reading reputation, easily won in 
those days; and endowed with an expansive, 
easy benevolence of temperament which made 
him at home with all ranks and all persuasions. 
When leaving the elegant retirement of their 
country living, the family removed to the bet- 
ter preferment of Kidderminster; while Mrs. 
Butt shrank from the impolite associates 
amongst whom they were threwn, her hus- 
band’s more vigorous mind moulded society 
even there to something congenial to his own 
tastes, talked himself, led the conversation, and 
gave his own tone to it. He was hand and 
glove with the dissenting ministers, and en- 
couraged the growing liberalism of that day by 
such conspicuous acts of fraternization, as could 
hardly be enacted now. 


‘My dear father’s benevolent feeling had a 
wide play at Kidderminster. 

‘There were at that time, and still I believe 
are, many dissenters in that town. ‘Though our 
family were decided Church people, yet my fa- 
ther manifested as much kindness to the dissen- 
ters as to his own peculiar flock, By his entire 
exemption from bigotry he was as much loved 
by one party as by the other, and was on frater- 
nal terms with the two dissenting ministers, of- 
ten inviting them to his house, and discussing re- 
ligious subjects with them in the most candid 
manner. He was also accustomed, when there 
was a charity sermon at either meeting-house, to 
attend himself in his gown and cassock, and stand 
at the door as the people went out, setting me 
before him to hold the plate, his whole counte- 
nance on these occasions beaming with love for 
all his fellow-creatures.’—P. 82. 


He early established it in his own and his 
daughter’s mind that she was to be a genius 
and a writer, from which we infer that she 
must have shown talent early, though no par- 
ticular indications are given of this beyond the 
power of inventing and extemporizing long 
stories to her companions. He taught her 
Latin, and gave her the run of his library: 
one of her pleasantest early recollections being 
connected with a wagon load of books her 
father had bought at the sale of Walsh’s (the 
friend of Addison) library, for the sum of one 
guinea. These books, dusty and black, but 
choice editions, many of them of ancient ro- 
mances and old divinity, it was her privilege 
to assist her father to arrange, in a loft assign- 
ed by her mother for their reception. A de- 
lightful task for a book-loving girl, and a tempt- 
ing guinea’s worth. We only wonder that 
with such opportunities this authoress made no 
further advance in style and composition than 
















































she did. An inherent commonness pervades 
everything she ever wrote ; a total want either 
of point or elegance, which is hardly reconcil- 
able with the careful, and at the same time 
original and peculiar education she received. 
But her mind, made more for action than for 
thought, though thrust by circumstances into 
this latter groove, resisted no doubt anything 
like deep culture. 

Such being her father, such in himself, and 
such towards her, we are not surprised that 
filial piety should compel her to relax some- 
thing in the rigid tests by which she usually 
judges of spirituality of mind, and that though 
he conformed to the amusements and customs 
of the world, which throughout her works she 
regards as the criterion of the soul’s condition, 
—and though there was in his statements of 
religious truth a total absence of terms and 

hrases, in all other cases deemed essential by 

er,—yet she happily reconciles herself to the 
discrepancies, and concludes her father’s char- 
acter in the following terms. We remember 
Charlotte Elizabeth in a similar way makes an 
exception in favor of a favorite brother, and 
allows him to be saved without conforming to 
any one of her essential conditions :— 


‘But in speaking of my beloved father, of his 
thousand kind acts, of his’ humility, and of his 
enlarged love for every human being who came 
under his eye, I must restrain myself, lest I 
should so far wander as almost to forget my ob- 
rm One remark, however, I must make before 

dismiss this subject, and that is, that we might 
as readily suppose warmth and light to exist in 
the sun independently of all Divine power, as to 
attribute the enlarged charity of my father to the 
motions of an uninfluenced nature. To sum up 
his character in a few words; he was as pure in 
heart, as free from what is wrong, as the present 
— state of human nature will permit’— 

- 83. 


Her mother’s cares bestowed on her, and 
they were many, were all of a more austere 
kind, and certainly raise a picture somewhat 
forbidding, though she never seems to have 
failed in maternal duty, and certainly not in 
real affection. Her system of education was 
one of restriztions, severities, and denials—— 
Probably from the unhappy circumstances of 
her marriage, her sympathies were never fully 
drawn out. She lived much in herself and for 
a few intimate friends, and does not seem to 
have been able to inspire intimacy and confi- 
dence in her children. Still her daughter, 
with that singular mixture of real good feel- 
ing, and strong conviction that somehow the 
results in her own case were so good, that the 
means by which such results were attained 
must have been the best, while she carefully 
records all the little hardships of her childhood, 
assures us she would not have had them other- 
wise :— 
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‘The society in which I mixed as a child was 
such as to give a decided turn to the thoughts 
and the tastes. Indeed, as long as I have lived, 
I have never head any person converse as my 
father and mother were accustomed to converse. 
My mother never suffered her children to inter- 
rupt conversation. We were compelled to listen, 
whether willing or not. My father not only con- 
versed in a superior way himself, but he gave the 
tone to all his visitors and to all his pupils. I 
can hardly say how young I was when I got 
ideas of other countries, and other times, and 
other modes of life, such as, by the modern style 
of education, could never possibly be obtained ; 
and this through the simple means of listening 
to my father’s conversation. Whilst this system 
of improvement was always going forward when- 
ever the family were assembled, there was a pri- 
vate discipline of such undeviating strictness 
carried on with me by my excellent mother, that 
it might have appeared that no other person in 
the world could have been better fitted te bring 
a mere child of many imaginations under control 
than was my ever honored parent. Lady Jane 
Grey speaks of the severities to which she was 
subjected by her noble parents. I had neither 
nips, nor bobs, nor pinches; but I experienced 
what I thought much worse. It was the fashion 
then for children to wear iron collars round the 
neck, with a backboard strapped over the should- 
ers : to one of these I was subjected from my sixth 
to my thirteenth year. It was put on in the 
morning, and seldom taken off till late in the 
evening ; and I generally did all my lessons 
standing in stocks, with this stiff collar round 
my neck. At the same time i had the plainest 
possible food, such as dry bread and cold milk. 
I never sat on a chair in my mother’s presence. 
Yet I was a very happy child ; and when relieved 
from my collar, I not unseldom manifested my 
delight by starting from our hall door, and taking 
a run for at least half a mile through the woods 
which adjoined our pleasure-grounds.’—Pp. 38, 39. 


And again, we have the following painful 
picture of rough discipline :— 


‘My sister, as a child, had not good health, 
and therefore she could bear neither the expo- 
sure nor fatigue I did. Hence the reason where- 
fore I was so much alone. From this cause, too, 
she was never submitted to the same discipline 
that I was; she was never made so familiar with 
the stocks and iron collar, nor the heavy tasks ; 
for after my brother was gone to school, I still 
was carried on in my Latin studies, and even be- 
fore I was twelve I was obliged to translate fifty 
lines of Virgil every morning standing in these 
same stocks with the iron collar pressing on my 
throat. It only wanted one to tell me that I was 
hardly used to turn this healthful discipline into 
poison ; but there was no such person to give 
this hint, and hence the suspicion never, as I 
remember, arose in my mind that other children 
were not subjected to the same usage as_ myself. 
If my sister was not so, I put it down to her be- 
ing much younger, and thus I was reconciled to 





the difference made between us.’—P. 54. 
Iron collars and stocks have long been ex- 
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ploded as likely paths to the es. At 
eleven years old our authoress had opened 
out to her a more flowery way, by a fine French 
lady, who paid her parents a visit, decorated 
in all the preposterous a of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s prosperous days. he child always 
knew she was to be a genius, Madame de 
Pelevé’s conversation raised the question in 
her, whether she was also to be a beauty, a 
point about which she became for the time a 
good deal more solicitous: indeed we may 
peered trace to a visit of curiosity paid to 

er mirror about this time, for the purpose of 
ascertaining this point, those many pages de- 
voted to the description of personal beauty 
which subsequently enliven even her most se- 
rious and profound polemical works. 

At fifteen she was sent to school at Reading. 
Her father was on intimate terms with Dr. 
Valpy, head master of the Grammar School 
there, and while on his annual visit to his 
friend was witness of a “sort of exhibition,” 
probably a theatrical performance, got up by 
the pupils of Monsieur and Madame St. Q—~’s 
school, kept in the old abbey. He was delighted 
with all he saw, and pronounced it “the very 
place for Mary,” in which judgment his daugh- 
ter believed him to have been divinely directed, 
though the whole conduct of the school was 
absolutely opposed to her own principles, as 
it would have been in many respects disap- 
proved by all who desire any kind of religious 
instruction for their children. Yet it was evi- 
dently no common-place boarding school. M. 
de St. Q: essed the art of teaching. 
The girl’s minds were developed ; they caught 
atone from the place and from one another. 
They learned to converse; met good society 
of a certain class; saw much of French re- 
fugees, who flocked round their old friend, and 
had their minds turned towards the subjects 
of the time of most real interest; and, as Mrs. 
Sherwood insinuates, acquired a certain grace 
of manner, which for ever supplanted the 
awkwardness of overgrown girlhood which 
had previously oppressed her and called down 
the reproofs of her friend That the influ- 
ence of this school upon young ductile minds 
was a powerful one, and also that it took a 
certain definite direction, is evident. The 
popular authoresses Miss Mitford, and L. E. L., 
and Lady Caroline Lamb, who made some 
noise in her day, were educated by M. and 
Mdle. de St. Q——, though not at the same 
time with Mrs. Sherwood. It is curious to 
trace the same somewhat French glow of sen- 
timent, the same strain of overwrought, often 
unreal feeling, and through all the same power 
of exciting interest, and engaging the sympa- 
thies of als e, though perhaps not very dis- 
orininatinn, tees of readers, which these well- 
known female writers evidence through all 
their manifold differences of style and subject. 
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To the one we are most concerned with, it 
was a charming scene of liberty and excite- 
ment, — the very first morning of 
arrival by the privilegés (forbidden at home) 
of*free approach to the fire and buttered 
toast. 

No writer of her party has made it more 
her concern to discountenance and dispute 
the view of Baptism taught by our Prayer- 
book. No one has said more on the necessity” 
of being able to pronounce on the precise pe- 
riod of conversion, from which the elect soul 
may date the moment of regeneration, than 
Mrs. Sherwood. The utter absence of reserve 
or timidity in approaching such subjects, the 
rude jarring positiveness of assertion, the un- 
scrupulous judgment passed upon individuals 
and classes in respect to them, might at least 
lead us to expect beforehand that she herself 
was a signal instance to her own mind of their 
truth; and so, as we have said, she has some- 
where stated it. Yet to us an absolutely con- 
trary state of things is appargnt, from her own 
self-history, of which there is evidently a cu- 
rious glimmering consciousness in herself. Pos- 
sibly her latest lights, as she deemed them, 
made the former view less necessary to her 
system. Be this as it may, ina certain dim 
way she is forced to recognize the —- of 
a divine principle in what she holds as the un- 
converted portion of her life. Take the fol- 
lowing anecdote ; 


I truly believe the larger number of the girls 
in the Righest class at Reading were certainly 
simple and well-intentioned. Some bad ones 
there were indeed, and it so happened these were 
in the room in which I slept ; for I had not been 
at school many weeks, when one night, havin 
gone to bed before the supper in the parlor, whi 

I had the privilege of attending, I was kept from 
sleeping for some time by a conversation in the 
next bed, attended by repeated laughs. 

I knew that something bad was going on, 
though | did not understand all that was said. I 
called out, “ Have done with that nonsense, or I 
will go down and tell of you.” “That I am sure 
you will not,” said my neighbor. “TI will not,” 
I answered “if you will let us hear no more of 
it." There were many other girls in the room, 
but chiefly little ones. “ We will not have done,” 
was the reply I received. After one or two more 
warnings I got up, dressed myself, and went 
down into the parlor, where I reported the case. 
Madame St. Q.——, whatever she might have 
thought or wished, was obliged to take up the af- 
fair for the credit of the establishment. The 
girls were punished by bread-and-water diet for 
a day or two. Through the Divine favor I never 
heard another bad word at school, though I nos 
unseldom observed the breaking-off of a dis- 
course between two girls when I came near. 

It might be asked, whether it was under the 
influence of religion that I did this right action, 
whereby I protected the ears of all the little peo- 
ple in the room as well as my own? Really I 














am unable to answer this question, for I do not 
think that when at Reading I ever gave much 
attention to religion; though, through the force, 

rhaps, of education, I“had a high respect for 
it, accompanied with a somewhat delicate sense of 
morality.—Pp. 95, 96. 


And again, in the following passage, with 
ifs inconclusive reasonings : 


I had heard my parents speak with horror of 
certain novels, whose names I will not mention. 
One evening, in the schoolroom, I picked up an 
abridgment of one of these old novels. I saw 
at once that the title was the same as one which 
I knew my parents condemn. However, the 
temptation was strong, and I read a page or two. 
Suddenly, however, a better thought was in- 
spired, and I laid the book down, at the same 
time, as I believed, unobserved, I lifted up my 
eyes, saying, “God forgive me for my disobe- 
dience.” A violent burst of laughtcr, and a cry 
from the French teacher to this effect, “ Made- 
moiselle Butt is saying her prayers,” suddenly 
startled me, and I felt more guilty than if { had 
been detected in stealing, or any other disgrace- 
ful act.,... 

After the two anecdotes I have given of my- 
self, does not the question suggest itself—Had a 
change of heart taken place with me then? Was 
there, or was there not, a new life dwelling with- 
in me at that time? Again, I answer, I think 
not; that is, I have no idea of anything which 
seemed to be good in me at that time, or any 
thing that was more than the effect of habit and 
of a careful education. I can recollect no secret 
working of the Divine Spirit in my heart, con- 
vincing me of sin, or rendering me anxious to 
please my God, above and before all other mo- 
tives of action. And again, I consider that as 
the gifts of the Spirit have life in themselves, so 
they grow and increase under apparently the 
most unpropitious circumstances, as the result of 
Divine influence; while those respectable quali- 
ties which originate in education only, have on 
the contrary no life in themselves, and are there- 
fore subject to perish for ever. Thus at Reading, 
though improved no doubt in many respects, I 

adually lost some of my simpler and child-like 
Rabite, and after a little white my Bible never 
saw the light. I began to think less of what 
would please my mother than of what would 
promoce my own pleasure.—Pp. 96-98. 


As we have said, there was much in her 
education to form and develop a character, 
and there was quite enough in our authoress 
for these influences to work upon. The free- 
dom and absence of all proper guidance at 
the “ Abbey” were preposterous enough, but 
lessons were learnt with spirit, and much was 
acquired beside that lessons cannot teach. 
Without, however, commending either the 
system itself or its results, the fact of its hav- 
ing possessed influence may still lead us to 
speculate on the fruits, as far as vigor of cha- 
racter and intellect are concerned, likely to 
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accrue from the modern system of education, 
with its universal knowledge diffused by the 
same cut-and-dried means; its perpetual chat- 
ter in foreign tongues about nothing at all, 
which is the substitute for conversation with 
such as can readily learn the common-places 
of language; the long silence to which the 
less fluent are condemned, who find silence 
easier than to sustain a talk of platitudes with 
the French, or Italian, or German governess, 
chosen not for the fulness of her mind, but for 
the correctness of her accent; the sedulous 
occupation of every hour on some definite 
study or lesson in the dreary school-room : the 
real art of conversation all the while being as 
little developed by practice, or by listening to 
anything that deserves the name, as though a 
girl’s native tongue was avowedly the one she 
is least concerned to speak well. Happily 
children’s minds have a power of resistance, as 
well as an ever fresh and renovating spring 
within, and the thoughts have a channel, anda 
language of their own, unapproachable—one 
might say safe—from meddling interference, 
or-the levelling, deadening influence of this 
training would surely destroy all the bright- 
ness and originality of its victims, and society 
would stand a chance of becoming too empty 
or too dull for its own existence. 

But this digression is not intended either to | 2 
recommend the Abbey’s system, nor its con- 

uences on the mind of our authoress: we 
only point it out as an influential developing 
system, which all education ought to be, leav- 
ing recollections not of a mere drudgery of 
lessons, into which the learner could not enter, 
but of mind acting upon mind—a point for- 
gotten, as it often seems now, in female educa- 
tion, when the inquiry about a school is not as 
to the degree of intellectual power of the mis- 
tress, or her skill in forming and guiding young 
minds, but the expensiveness and name of the 
masters of accomplishments. 

The school days we are now upon ended in 
such a glow of French glitter and gaiety, as «[- 
make us fully share our authoress’s wonder 
that no harm can® of it, or at least no other 
than the sentimental tincture, which is after 
all by no means the worst or most injurious 
point in Mrs. Sherwood’s children’s books. She 
describes a play in which she took a subordi- 
nate part, acted by the young ladies, as it 
seems with a kind of publicity, “for the bene- 
fit of the distressed emigrants,” the prologue 
and apologue written by ‘her father, the whole 
under the auspices of Dr. Valpy, calling to 
our minds a vivid description of similar thea- 
trical performances, recorded somewhere b 
Miss Mitford, and thus dwells on the conclud- 
ing days of her school life : 





I have many pleasing recollections of those, 
the last few weeks of our residence at Reading. 
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It was bright summer weather, and whilst the 
days for our representation approached we lived 
more and more with the noble emigrants, and en- 
tered more and more into their feelings. We 
talked with the ladies, and danced with the gen- 
tlemen under the trees in the Abbey garden, to 
the music of the harp. We were then as it were 
completely carried away with the spirit and feel- 
ings of France—of the olden times; and, though 
nominally at school, were in fact leading what 
Madame Genlis calls “La Vie de Chateau.” It 
was not necessary that any of those who were 
then at the Abbey at Reading should have 
crossed the channel to have known what France 
had been under the old régime. We were even 
then living according to the ancient spirit, and I 
have often, often marvelled how it was that we, 
the elder girls of the establishment, were pre- 
served as we were from serious danger, and 
ever treated with high respect, though too often 
compared to “roses,” “ stars,” and “jewels,” and 
all that was beautiful and rare in nature. Of 
course this order of things could not have lasted 
long; it was too much out of the way of common 
discretion; but so long as I and my sister re- 
mained at the Abbey, no dark cloud rolled over 
the bright horizon. For years afterwards some 

articular tunes and airs reminded me of those 

appy days—days only the more interesting to 
my young fancy from the peculiar situation at 
the time of the affairs of France, and especially 
of the royal family. War had been already 
declared, and thus was a color given to the fate 
of many who seemed least connected with pub- 
lic affairs. 

I could add much more to my reminiscences 
of Reading.—Pp. 118, 119. 


She returned home well qualified to take 
her place in society ; and as no one ever had 
advantages of any sort, however perilous or 

uestionable, without valuing them, we find 

e following complacent notice : 


The last year, and particularly the society I 
had kept, had made a change in me. I was not 
the same awkward girl I had been ; and this was 
instantly pronounced by all who saw me. I had 
been much in high foreign society, and I had 
gained that something which can only be ac- 
quired by high society, and can never be given 
without frequent intercourse with good company, 
and perhaps I ought to add with a variety of 
good company. I was also then at an age when 

oung people improve, if ever they do improve. 
in these respects—Pp. 119, 120. 


The year that followed this return com- 
menced and ended with gaieties, and was, she 
says, “almost the first and the last year of 
any Lge vanity in her life.” She was ad- 
mired, and, we are led to infer, had beauty 
enough to make some little sensation. 

And now she began to fulfil her father’s 
literary aspirations, and was detected by him 
in the act of composition. He eagerly seized 
the papers, and was delighted with this fruit 





of his own instructions. Eventually he made 
his daughter publish the novel on which she 
was engaged, though she had the wisdom to 
shrink and be averse to the publicity her name 
thus acquired. But the history of a first 
work should be told in the author’s own words, 
that the pleasures and pains, never to be for- 
gotten, of so interesting an occasion may be 
best apprehended: if the pains have undue 
prominence given to them the little self-delu- 
sion may be excused; the more as the me- 
moir contains very little concerning her works 
or literary successes. There is reason to be- 
lieve the “ Mr. Smith” of the narrative to be 
her quondam tutor, Mr. St. Q ‘ 





In the meantime I went on with “The Tra- 
ditions,” my father encouraging me, and every- 
body about me leading me to think myself most 
highly gifted by nature; and yet let it not be 
supposed that it was in the article of intellect 
that my vanity was most easily excited. But 
how shall I state the case, as I conceive it to have 
really been? Can I possibly do it? Can any 
one judge of the real state of his own feelings ? 
I will try, however, as far as I can, to explain 
mine. My father had impressed upon me in 
very early years that I was to turn out what he 
called a genius; and, therefore, the idea was so 
familiar to me, and the conviction that it was so 
was a fact so strongly engraven upon my mind, 
that it never came upon me by surprise. 

It was a matter of course to me that I was to 
write, and also a matter of instinct. My head 
was always busy in inventions, and it was a de- 
light to me to write down these inventions. For- 
tunately, however, from circumstances, and es- 
pecially from reading the papers in the “ Tatler, 
respecting Miss Jenny Bickerstaff, I had a horror 
of totes thought a literary lady; for it was, I 
fancied, ungraceful, unlike a heroine, and, in 
short, I.did not at all desire to be known as an 
authoress. I was far less established in the idea 
of my own good looks than of my talents, and 
one word in favor of the latter was far more pre- 
cious than thousands in praise of the former. I 
cannot but think now, that if my dear father did 
not entirely deceive himself as to my powers of 
imagination, he certainly formed a very false es- 
timate respecting them; for the only work of 
mine he ever saw finished was “ The Traditions,” 
and assuredly that work, when completed for the 
press, exhibited a mind very, very far from matu- 
rity. These volumes were hardly finished, as to 
their first rough outline, when letters came an- 
nouncing the total ruin of a dear friend—an 
event which had for some time been expected. 
Even now, though years are past, I do not de- 
sire to publish the name; suffice it, my readers 
have seen it mentioned in this diary, and they 
are very dull of comprehension if they cannot 
trace it out. But Mr. Smith, as I shall now call 
him, was in much need of money, and my be- 
loved father proposed that my manuscript should 
be published by subscription for his benefit. My 
heart sunk at the proposition ; to be thus forced 
into public before Fut of age, to be set down so 
soon in that character which I had always 
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dreaded—as a Miss Jenny Bickerstaff. I was 
very unhappy; but then, again, to disappoint 
my father in his benevolent scheme, and to 
withhold a helping hand from the friend I so 
dearly loved was impossible. I could not, and I 
did not, utter a denial; but really and truly I 
was thoroughly vexed. Many, many tears I shed 
in private—Pp. 124, 125. 


For some reason Mr. Butt determined to 
return to his beautiful country living at Stan- 
field, leaving a curate at Kidderminster. This 
was rather a dull change for his daughters, 
used to so much society, the more as their mo- 
ther’s peculiarities, strengthened by indul- 
gence, were evidently inimical to cheerful- 
ness : 


My sister and myself began now in a small de- 
gree to apprehend the effects of solitude on our 
mother. She liked to shut herself up from com- 
pany, sitting much in her dressing-room, requir- 
ing us to amuse her. We procured books, and 
read a great deal, and got over every part of the 
twenty-four hours very well, with the exception 
of an hour or two at dusk. My dear mother 
loved this hour, and always put off having 
lights, and she had an objection to our sitting 
round near the fire and in short she made those 
hours very sad, and, I must honestly say, disa- 
greeable to us. Between dinner and tea, at tea 
and after tea, we again did very well, because she 
loved to hear us read aloud; but she always hur- 
ried us to bed, and when alone with her, we 
never experienced anything of that little interval 
of cheerful conversation and freedom from re- 
straint which in most families precedes the mo- 
ment of separation and retirement for the night 
Any stranger coming in would take away some- 
thing of the weight of this restraint and there- 
fore the presence of my uncle or Dr. Salt was a 
benefit which we hardly could prize too highly. 
As to my father, he certainly was often induced 
to go from home to get away from this restraint : 
and yet our gentle and kind mother was, I am 
convinced, to her very last moment, utterly un- 
conscious of doing anything which could make 
anybody about her uncomfortable.—P. 133. 


These duller home scenes were, however, 
interspersed by different excitements, the 
commencement of another novel, a season at 
Bath, and other matters. But now a more 


serious period of her life had arrived. In| 


1795 she lost her father, who was struck with 
palsy while he must yet have been almost in 
the prime of life, and died after a_ short 
illness, which was accompanied by all the 

inful circumstances of gradually clouding 
intellect which characterize that disorder. 
His loss was not only a severe one in itself, but 
was: the commencement of a less cheerful plan 
of life, for Mrs. Butt, seized with the fear of 
poverty, and unused to act for herself, began 
a course of retrenchments congenial to no 
age, and especially chilling to youth. Fora 
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while her eldest daughter resisted this influ- 
ence by indulging herself in visits at Bath, in 
London, and elsewhere ; but soon in a better 
spirit she settled down with her mother and 
sister in the dark and dismal house at Bridgo- 
north, where the former had chosen their resi- 
dence. After recording some passages from 
her mother’s journal on occasion of arriving at 
this unattractive home, she adds the following 
singular comment on her own oblivion of the 
feelings of the period; what must unretentive 
memories think of their spiritual state if such 
a theory can be proved :— 


I have little or no recollection of what I myself 
thought, or felt, or said, or did at that time. And 
is it so, that the vain thoughts of the unregen- 
erate child of Adam pass away from the memo- 
ry and utterly perish, like the dreams of the 
night, which fly before the morning, and that the 
individual only begins really to live when the 
new and Divine nature is imparted? But it cer- 
tainly has struck me with force, that in the early 
parts of my youth, where I have no journal to 
direct me, though I can recall many, many facts, 
I cannot remember much of anything of what I 
thought or how I felt on such and such occa- 
sions.—P. 161. 


Though her present life at Bridgenorth was 
dull and uncongenial, she was not of a nature 
to be unhappy anywhere, and here was open- 
ed to her the first of those practical means of 
usefulness to others, beyond her home circle, 
for which she was so well suited. ‘The curate 
of their parish suggested to her and to her 
sister that they should take charge of a Sun- 
day School. They threw themselves into this 
good work with a great deal of energy, and no 
doubt with unusual talent, as is shown by the 
lasting influence for good they obtained over 
their pupils. Our authoress looking back on 
this “legal” part of her career, has many 
caustic remarks to make on the small self- 
denials which characterize this stage of her 
history. Not only did they teach their pupils, 
but made clothes for them, and grudged money 
for any other object than the benefit of the 
poor who were tuen suiidring under the extra- 
ordinary severities of the winter of 1801. For 
the use of her pupils she now wrote her first 
story for the poor, and amongst her most suc- 
cessful. Many may doubt the use or even pro- 
priety of so circumstantial a story as “ Susan 
Grey,” on such a critical and delicate subject, 
but we believe it was suited for the peculiar 
tempiations of the time for which it was writ 
ten, and it was received with wonderful favor 
by the public. She has to apologize in her 


autobiography for its theology, or rather to re- 
nounce it in toto; which we are not surprised 
at, for even in its amended form some fifteen 
years after its publication, this story still re- 
tains a certain sedate orthodox, tone, very un- 
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congenial with the authoress’s later, we will 
not say maturer, works, for this quality of ma- 
turity was not to be attained by her. At this 
time we fiad the following statement of her 
religious condition :— 


“There was evidently all this time a very 
strong contest going on in my mind, between 
the love of the world and a sense of the sin and 
vanity of that love. There is a period in the 
lives of all young girls in which they are flatter- 
ed. The peculiar trial of our youth was, that my 
mother seldom if ever went out with us, to be our 
guard, and after a while she only permitted us 
to go out seperately. There are memorandums 
in my old journal, from which I am taking this 
history, of one of these flatteries, followed by 
this prayer :—‘ Oh! my God! others may love 
the world, but I will follow Thee; others may 
follow the pleasures of this life, but I will be con- 
tented to take up my cross and follow Thee, 
and I will be numbered among the holy men and 
prophets and apostles of old.” 

“Then follows, the next day, a thanksgiving 
for having been enabled to do my duty to my 
God, and for having been patient, submissive, 
and cheerful. Here we find a double deception ; 
first, in the resolutions formed of doing all 
things well, and, secondly, in the persua- 
sion, which seems to have been entertained the 
next day, that all things had been so done, so far 
as occasion had served. 

“ The lesson, therefore, which in due time must 
be learnt by all, that man is nothing, and that 
God is all in all, was still to be acquired by me 
from its very commencement.”—P. 220. 


And soon after are recorded some rules, 
written on occasion of her mother’s leaving 
home for a time’ We are far from disputing 
that possibly something may have been wrong, 
that there may have been trusting in self at 
this time, yet such strivings (we fully believe 
earnest strivings) after a religious and consis- 
tent life must create an interest in the framer 
of them :— 


“ As soon as she was gone, I wrote a set of 
rules to be kept in her absence. 1. To rise as 
early as I can awake. 2. To spend my time in 
prayer till my mother is up. 3. To devote cer- 
tain hours to my mother. 4. To read my Bible 
after breakfast. 5. Never to walk in the streets 
but when sent by my mother, or when any poor 
people require. 6. To go to church every Wed- 
nesday or Friday. 7. Never to indulge a world- 
ly thought. All these rules were very well 
meant. and some of them perfectly right, but all 
were built upon a false estimation of my own 
powers, and a false apprehension of the Divine 
plans with man. As a matter of course, the ac- 
count of the few next days, in which I was left 
alone with my mother, was only a record of the 
breaking sometimes of one, sometimes of ano- 
ther, and sometimes of all these resolutions.”— 
P. 221. 
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These mystic allusions to the “ Divine plans 
with man,” and the like, must, we conclude, 
have some reference to her recent universalist 
views, for ordinary Christians must believe it 
we of the divine plan that men should lead 

oly lives. 

In 1803 she married her cousin, Henry 
Sherwood, to whose singular adventures one 
chapter of this work is devoted. His father, 
having chosen to reside in France, the son got 
entangled, while quite a boy, in the difficulties, 
and finally, in the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution, from which he escaped, at the age of 
from eighteen to twenty, to England, in an 
absolutely destitute condition. The story 
from his own journal recals to us Dickens’s 
hero in a similar predicament. Some little 
money had been lent to him for his passage by 
some friend of his father’s, so it chanced 
he was not penniless when he neared the home 
of his relations, by whom he could not hope 
to be recognized :— 


“Tmagine me, then, dressed like a beggar, 
with my foraging cap, my old dusty black coat, 
minus one skirt, with no stockings nor necker- 
chief, asking admission on a Sunday evening at & 
neat tea-drinking public-house. It was no won- 
der they would not receive me. Exhausted and 
heart-broken, within ten or eleven miles of the 
end of my journey, having gone through so 
much, and now so unkindly used near home, I 
fell fainting at the door. 

“ When, after a while forgetting my sorrows, 
I came to myself, I found that I had been taken 
into the house and tenderly treated, but I did not 
dare tell my history there, for I was afraid, 
though I repeatedly said that I had no need of 
money. 

“T recollect they gave me brandy-and-water 
and I passed a quiet night, and in the morning I 
proceeded on foot. 

“Thad been taught by my father that if I 
showed myself in Coventry in my worn-out dress, 
that our family would be disgraced for ever.—_ 
My business was now to get to a great-aunt, my 
grandfather’s sister, in such a manner as not to 
be known hereafter. How foolish we all are! 
just as if any persons were thinking of me, or 
troubling their heads to recognize Henry Sher- 
wood in the travel-soiled, wayworn beggar that I 
then appeared. The skin being changed, the 
whole animal was changed also in an instant, for 
I had not the manners of the beggar. But I 
was very ill, and I often stopped and rested.— 
Once, whilst leaning against a milestone, a post- 
chaise passed, in which were two young ladies 
and a gentleman. The young ladies laughed at 
me, pointing me out, saying, “Sce that drunken 
lad.” 

“I was very much. hurt at this remark ; but I 
met these same young ladies at my grand- 
mother’s within the week, and they had no idea 
I was the same poor wretch leaning against the 
milestone, and I kept the story to myself. 

“ At Nuneaton I bought a pair of stockings, 
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and smartened myself up as well as I could. I 
at length entered Coventry; but I had now for- 
pon the streets, and no wonder, for I had not 

en there since I was seven years old. The 
street, indeed, I at last found, but not the house. 
I knew, indeed, where my trustee lived, for his 
house was very large; my grandfather had built 
it,and it was called the Priory, and was suffi- 
ciently marked by its iron gates, and its relative 
situation to S. Michael’s and Trinity Churches ; 
but here I was ashamed to go. 

“ My old great-aunt I remembered well, and I 
walked along the street, looking in at each win- 
dow to see her; at length I did see her dear old 
face, and I knocked very lightly and humbly at 
the door. It was opened, and there stood Susan 
—Sukey théy always called her—she had been 
in the family before I was born. She did not 
know me; but was shutting to the door with 
“Goto the mayor, go.” “I—I—I am Henry 
Sherwood,” I said. 

“Of course I was at once admitted, and at 
once taken to bed. The surgeon was summoned 
and he pronounced my disease the scarlet fever, 
and I lost all recollection for days.”—Pp. 212— 
214. 


This romantic introduction to the notice of 
his English friends would no doubt be a power- 
ful recommendation to his cousin Mary, who 
was his senior by some two years. He was 
evidently struck with her from the first, and 
saw as much of her as he could. He entered the 
army when of age, and joined the 53d regi- 
ment, then stationed in the West Indies. Five 
years later, on his return, he made his offer, 
and in the same year they were married, not 
then knowing that the ultimate destination of 
his regiment was the East Indies. The mar- 
riage was a most happy one. Hers was the 
influencing mind ; perhaps she could not have 
been very happy under any other arrange- 
ment, and we gather throughout, in. her tone 
of tender patronage towards her husband, 
that this was acknowledged by both. It 
was so when she first led him to the daily 
reading of the Bible with her, though he had 
shocked her soon after their union by a con- 
fession that he did not fully believe its con- 
tents; it was so still, when she set him to work 
an old man with abundance of leisure, to 
learn Hebrew and make an Hebrew Con- 
cordance, which she says “ has prevented him 
from spending many and many a weary hour,” 
adding, complacently, “he has worked at it 
now for many years, and is going through it 
the second time for correction.” How many 
husbands with nothing to do would be the 
better for wives so ingenious in suggestions of 
employment! A great deal of active service 
was however to intervene between these two 

eriods, in which we may gather that Captain 
herwood did his own duty well. 

Nearly two years elapsed between their 
marriage and sailing for India, in which she 





experienced the vicissitudes and changes a 
soldier’s wife must make up her mind to, and 
for which she was well-suited. She was still 
deeply engaged on the subject of religion, 
which, according to her natural temperament, 
she pursued in a very energetic spirit :— 


“ My religious duties I chose to make very la- 
borious at Sunderland. Here I had compara- 
tively few interruptions, and much time for ob- 
serving my rules. There are twenty-one daily 
tasks, self-appointed in my journal. Six of these 
are forms of prayer, three are Bible readings, and 
the other eleven are more secular. At this 
place I began to study the Bible in a regular way, 
though in much darkness.”—P. 250. 


A great trial came, when she had to decide 
to leave her baby in England, and as the ma- 
ternal instinct was strong in her, and she was 
moreover a baby lover in its widest sense, hav- 
ing an impulse to adopt every motherless baby 
that came in her way, it must have been a ve 
keen one. Her journal written after this 
heavy parting, records a little lament with 
more simplicity, pathos, and poetry in it, than 
her inventive faculty in itself had ever power 
to conceive :— 


“ The last time I saw my Mary,” I find writ- 
ten in my journal, “she was sitting on her nurse's 
lap. She was eleven months and eighteen days 
old. Oh, my baby! my little baby! She could 
then walk a few paces alone. She could call 
mamma, and tell me what the lambs said. Oh, 
this state of bereavement—this parting—this life 
in which we are as dead to each other! My mo- 
ther, my sister, you who have taken my infant 
under your care, you will feel for her and be ten- 
der with her. y babe will: be brought up 
amongst lambs and flowers, among sweet woods 
and hills, near where her mother, who will then 
be far away, was brought up. She will be edu- 
cated in the fear of God, if she lives; if not, she 
will be taken to her Heavenly Father's bosom.— 
My beloved baby—oh, my God! bless my baby.” 
—P. 267. 


And now commences her Indian life, which 
takes up at least half the volume, and contains 
the scenes of greatest interest in the narra 
tive. The history of the voyage to Madras 
is given at full length, for our authoress, prolix 
always, is not likely to have mended in later 
life, nor to have grown more discriminating in 
the choice of subjects best suited for the pub- 
lic ear, and yet it must in all autobiographers 
be difficult indeed to decide on what is or is 
not worth telling, and this first half of the vol 
ume which we have already gone =a 
containing only the record of an ordinary do- 
mestic life, with no adventures beyond what 
may fall to any lot (for some changes there 
must be in all) presents this gees, in a pe- 
culiar degree, which only a very lively and 
graphic style can get over. A charming style 
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carries us pleasantly along, wherever a writer 
chooses to take us; but the histories of family 
gatherings and dispersings, the changes from 
town to country and from country to town, 
the details of journeys, the stoppages at inns, 
the meals, the delays, the chance companions 
of an hour, the little slights and little eompli- 
ments, and little differences of early life, told 
after an interval of fifty years, in a flow of very 
common-place words, each incident accompa- 
nied by an appropriate religious or moral re- 
flection—make up a book of very moderate 
attractions; and if our readers have followed 
us so far with any degree of interest they must 
bless the art of selection and abridgement, 
which gives them this pleasure at so small a 
cost of time and patience. Most persons en- 
gaged in the task of autobiography have min- 
gled amongst persons well known and remark- 
able in some way, but it was not so with our 
authoress,—a call on Mrs. Hannah More, a 
morning visit to Mrs. E. Hamilton, a sight of 
Mrs. Carter, and a dinner with Paley, all 
briefly recorded, are hitherto almost all the 
well-known names we can call to mind. It 
was different in India, where her own life was 
one necessarily of more novelty, where her 
peculiar gifts of active benevolence found am- 
ple and yet judicious exercise, and where she 
was admitted to the intimacy of men distin- 
guished throughout the church for their zeal- 
ous labors for the propagation of the Gospel 
of Christ. The first work in India must be 
the domestic one of forming an establishment, 
and as Mr. Sherwood’s income was ample, 
theirs was on the usual scale of that magnificent 
country. But though thus relieved from every 
household care but that of superintendence, 
and, as we learn afterwards, abandoning the 
use of her needle for many and many a year, 
indolence was never one of her temptations, not 
even under the first influence of the heat and 
luxury of the new climate. Her passion was 
education, and very praiseworthy were her 
efforts for the good off all the children who at 
all came within her sphere. We find very 
early this notice :— 


“In agreement with what were then my ideas 
of the necessity of works for salvation, instead 
of taking the rest in Fort William which my 
health and situation required, I began, after a 
few days, to instruct William Durham, the same 
little boy whom I had taught to read in “ The 
Devonshire.” I soon added another pupil, the 
still dearly beloved child of a friend of my hus- 
band pom myself, George, the eldest son of 
Captain and Mrs. Whetstone, of our corps.” —P. 
295. 


So “dark” was she at this period, as she in- 
forms us, that she has to record the anxieties 
which visited her on the subject of the baptism 
of the child whose birth she was looking for- 
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ward to, lest there should be no ordained min- 
ister at Dinapore to confer this bless- 
ing. She made it the subject of prayer, and 
the prayer was granted, for a clergyman of 
the Church of England chanced to be at the 
station at the time of the birth of her first- 
born son. 

The careless irreligious habits of the Eng- 
lish residents in India grieved her at this time 
deeply, and no doubt her influence in correct- 
ing Sunday desecration, and other errors of a 
like nature, was exercised for good. 


“T was, however, very uneasy at the sad way 
in which our Sundays were spent; but I could 
not prevail immediately to have things al- 
tered. 

“ About this time a plan was formed, without 
any trouble on my part, for the establishment of 
a regimental school, and as this school afterwards 
formed a very prominent feature in my Indian 
life, I think it necessary to explain somewhat 
particularly how the affair originated. There 
was at that time no provision made by govern- 
ment for the instruction of the children of sol- 
diers; but this year at a dinner party, but at 
whose house I cannot say, the subject being dis- 
cussed, Mr. Sherwood and myself at once offered 
to receive the children in our quarters, if it was 
agreed upon that a school should be established, 
and Mr. Sherwood offered his clerk to assist me 
in the undertaking. 

“The children were only to be present from 
eight till twelve every day, quite drudgery enough 
in that climate, and rather too much for mé in 
some respects, as I was never without a baby 
whilst I was in India.”—P. 303. 


This school, which at first consisted of eight- 
een pupils, soon increased to forty or fifty, 
consisting chiefly of the children from the bar- 
racks, and a very trying provoking little class 
they were, from the neglect, and the knowl- 
edge of evil in which they were trained; but 
such difficulties were never allowed to be any 
hindrance to her. It was about this time, after 
the birth of another child, and while sadly 
watching the death-bed of her first-born, that 
we meet with the following assertion :— 


“T cannot exactly say at what time, but i- was 
either in this month of May or of June, that, one 
day in conversation with our chaplain, I betray- 
ed my total ignorance respecting the doctrine of 
human depravity. I seemed at times to have 
been astonished and dismayed by my own de- 
pravity, and this uneasiness was, of course, great- 
ly increased by the idea which I entertained, that 
other religious people were free from my infirmi- 
ties. 

“Tt would be strange to think how I could 
have remained thus blind to this doctrine when 
reading the Bible, as I did every day, if we did 
not see this same blindness frequently at this 
time amongst well-meaning people. 

“Qur Chaplain was undoubtedly my first 
teacher (‘hrough the Divine Spirit) of this very 
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essential truth, that man’s nature is depraved, for 
he admitted this doctrine as explained in our 
ninth Article.”—Pp. 321, 322. 


We do not know what to say to such state- 
ments as these. If a person is aware of her 
own depravity of heart, one great practical 
use of the doctrine is at least hers, nor can we 
understand a constant and careful reader of 
the Bible being ignorant to the degree she as- 
serts, with such admonitions too, from her own 
conscience. Those in any way acquainted 
with her writings, and with the harsh techni- 
calities of her phraseology in enforcing the 
doctrine of human depravity upon her childish 
readers, must suspect that she dates more from 
a formula she began to use from that time, 
than from the first moment of conviction ; her 
mind being no doubt open to deep reli- 
gious impressions in the anguish of parting 
rom her child. She was assisted, too, to dwe 
upon the thoughts by which she considers a 
happy stroke of imagination in personifying 
original sin in her “ Infant Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
a little work on which she was then engaged. 

It must be familiar to all Mrs. Sherwood’s 
readers, that the commonest device in her 
plots is the adopting of orphans—a very rare 
occurrence in actual life, and which certainl 
adds to that air of unreality which characteri- 
zes all her stories. It is satisfactory to find 
that this benevolent impulse which she attri- 
butes to mankind in general, was at least real 
in her husband and herself, and that they 
largely acted on the principle, (whether suited 
for general practice or not) which she so forci- 
bly recommends. The idea first occurred to 
her husband after the death of their little 
Henry, though it could not be immediately 
carried out :-— 


“T often used to weep over my lovely, solita 
Lucy. I felt very sad that this, my third child, 
should be alone, without brother or sister, and I 
permitted this regret one day to escape me 
in the presence of Mr. Sherwood. He was so 
much affected by my sorrow, that he made mea 
proposal which much pleased me, and which just 
suited my feelings. ‘ Would you,’ he said, 
‘like to adopt a little orphan from the barracks, 
some little motherless child, who might be a com- 

anion to our Lucy?’ I rejoiced greatly when 

r. Sherwood made this kind proposition to me, 
and he immediately left me to make inquiries 
for an orphan child in the barracks. 

“T can give no account of the feeling which 
led me so eagerly to accept his proposal, for I 
still had one child left with me, and I was of an 

to suppose I might have many more; neither 
did I then thoroughly understand the condition 
of white orphans in India. But all that I can 
now say is, that it pleased God (in whose hands 
are the hearts of all men) so at that time to fill 
my heart with feelings of pity for little children, 
that there was no length which I would not have 





gone to serve them, babies especially.”—Pp. 329, 
330. 


However, no orphan was now to be found 
of an age or sex suited for her need. It was 
on their change of station on the route to 
Benares that they stopped at Dinapore and 
became acquainted with Henry Martyn, with 
whom they subsequently grew very intimate. 
Such an interest hangs ovér every. record of 
this ardent loving spirit, that to us the few 
notices of him form the most engaging part of 
the volume, illustrating as they do, even the 
slightest of them, the depth and beauty of 
those Christian graces by which his course was 
actuated. Not that Mrs. Sherwood can pro- 
fess entire sympathy with him; she considers 
him, on the contrary, in the dark, in a great 
many points. She thus describes her first in- 
troduction to him :— 


“Mr. Martyn received Mr. Sherwood not as a 
stranger, but as a brother,—the child of the same 
father. As the sun was already low, he must 
needs walk back with him to see me. I perfect- 
ly remember the figure of that simple-hearted 
and holy young man, when he entered our budge- 
row. 

“ He was dressed in white, and looked very 
pale, which, however, was nothing singular in In- 
dia; his hair, a light brown, was raised from 
his forehead, which was a remarkably fine one. 
His features were not regular, but the expression 
was so luminous, so intellectual, so affectionate, 
so beaming with Divine charity, that no one 
could have looked at his features, and thought 
of their shape or form,—the out-beaming of his 
soul would absorb the attention of every observ- 
er. There was a very decided air, too, of the 
gentleman about Mr. Martyn, and a perfection 
of manners which, from his extreme attention to 
all minute civilities, might seem almost incon- 
sistent with the general bent of his thoughts to 
the most serious subjects. He was as remarkable 
for ease as for cheerfulness, and in these parti- 
culars this journal does not give a graphic ac- 
count of this blessed child of God. . . . . . 

“Mr. Martyn invited us to visit him at his 
quarters at Dinapore, and we agreed to accept 
his invitation the next day. Mr. Martyn’s house 
was destitute of every comfort, though he had 
multitudes of people about him. I had been 
troubled with a pain in my face, and there was 
not such a thing as a pillow in the house. I 
could not find anything to lay my head on at 
night but a bolster, stuffed as hard as a pin-cush- 
ion. We had not, as is usual in India, brought 
our own bedding from the boats. Our kind 
friend had given us his own room: but I could 
get no rest during the two nights of my remain- 
ing there, from the pain in my face, which was 
irritated by the bolster; but during each day, 
however, there was much for the mind to feed 
upon with delight. After breakfast Mr. Martyn 
had family prayers, which he commenced by 
singing ahymn. He hada rich, deep voice, and 
a fine taste for vocal music. After singing he 
read a chapter, explained parts of it, and prayed 
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extempore. Afterwards he withdrew to his stu- 
dies and translations. The evening was finished 
with another hymn, scripture reading, and pray- 
ers. 
“ The conversion of the natives and the build- 
ing up of the kingdom of Christ were the great 
objects for which alone that child of God seemed 
to exist then, and, in fact, for which he died.— 
His views on these subjects were then what were 
entertained by all religious persons in England 
—views which are, 1 believe, generally enter- 
tained under various modifications by those who 
are called evangelical.”—Pp. 338, 339. 


Here follows a long misty passage on the 
millennium, involving some of her most ques- 
tionable opinions, but too obscurely for gene- 
ral comprehension. She continues :— 


“Influenced by the belief that man’s ministry 
was the instrumentality which, by the Holy 
Spirit, would be made effectual to the work, we 
found him laboring beyond his strength, and do- 
ing all in his power to excite other persons to 
use the same exertions. How far they influenced 
us may be seen in the sequel. I can recollect 
that it was chiefly whilst walking with him on 
the Plain, on the Saturday and Sunday evenings, 
that he opened his mind to us on these subjects: 
explaining his various plans, and the difficulties 
he had already met with in other matters rela- 
tive to religion, which I do not exactly now re- 
member. 

“ ‘This, however, I can never forget, that Henry 
Martyn was one of the very few persons whom I 
have ever met who appeared never to be drawn 
away from one leading and prevailing object of 
interest, and that object was the promotion of 
religion. He did not appear like one who felt 
the necessity of contending with the world and 
denying himself its delights, but rather as one 
who was unconscious of the existence of any at- 
tractions in the world, or of any delights which 
were worthy of his notice. When he relaxed 
from his labors in the presence of his friends, it 
was to play and laugh like an innocent, happy 
child, more especially if children were present 
to play and laugh with him.”—P. 340. 


In the course of the same journey she be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Corrie, the great 
friend of Henry Martyn, afterwards Bishop of 
Madras, of whom also a most agreeable im- 
pression of zeal and amiable simplicity of life 
is given. When established at Cawnpore, the 
barrack school was established, and very hard 
Mrs. Sherwood worked in it. In a country 
where most English ladies thought themselves 
exonerated by the climate from every unne- 
cessary exertion, it was something for a woman 
who might have indulged herself in every 
pleasure that idleness or society could give, to 
apply herself to the real drudgery of a school 
with the patient perseverance she did, hear- 
ing four classes every day—herself clothing 
many of the most destitute, urging upon others 
the duty of helping in the cause, > eho out 
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orphans in some cases, and taking them into 
her own house in others, and at the same time 
neglecting no domestic duties, acting in all 
things with her husband’s cordial sanction 
and cooperation, and tenderly devoted to her 
own children, whose early death in two instan- 
ces were her great sorrow. These are acts 
which must be admired, and which must re- 
ceive our approbation. After describing the 
a into her own family of two interest- 
ing little orphan girls, one of whom, Annie 
Childe, makes a considerable figure in this 
art of the book, and the circumstances which 
ed her to adopt them, we have the following 
incident, which gives us a good idea of the’ 
power of her influence amongst the people 
around her, and the way in which it worked. 
Hearing ofa motherless baby in the regiment, 
who was supposed to be ill-treated and starv- 
ed by the woman who had taken it in 
charge :— 


Having Mr. Sherwood’s consent to all I did, I 
sent, the next morning, to the barracks to desire 
the woman who had the care of Serjeant Pownal’s 
infant, to come and bring the child to me, which, 
however unwilling she might be, she did not dare 
to refuse ; and so well was I known that even 
the father could have scarcely withheld the child 
from me had he wished it. I perfectly remember 
the time, and where I stood when the babe was 
brought in. I was in the nursery ; Mrs. Parker, 
some black women, and also the bearer who at- 
tended the children, were with me. It was noon- 
day, and I had dismissed the school. The sol- 
dier’s wife, as I said, was brought before me ; 
she was young, sandy complexion, and hair in- 
clined to red — a coarse and disagreeable person ; 
in her arms she carried the child ; the skin about 
the infant’s mouth was stretched until the mouth 
and teeth were quite prominent; the cheeks were 
fillen in, the eyes staring, and the whole physi- 
ognomy that of the most eager famine. The lit- 
tle creature was very pale, and had very light 
and soft hair. The child wore a white muslin 
frock, which had been hastily put on, and there 
were little, long sleeves rudely attached to the 
short ones. The frock was clean, but the child 
had no other garment than the frock. The wo- 
man looked defiance at us all when I put the 
question to her: “Is thig child St” 
she answered, “ very ill.” “I do not think it,” I 
said; and going near to the baby to examine her 
more closely, she stretched out her arms to me 
and struggled faintly. Those little arms, and that 
little eager, helpless appeal, was rendered effec- 
tual by Him in whose hands are the hearts of all 
men, to turn and direct them to his own purposes. 
“ And now,” I said to the woman, having re- 
ceived the little one in my arms, “ now you may 
go ; the child needs you no more.” She re- 

used to go without the babe, and would have 
been very impertinent, had not the white women, 
with the other servants, taken up the cause, and 
the bearer very quietly followed her till he saw 
her without the gates. I must just add, that the 
father expressed himself truly grateful. The 
woman was no sooner gone than Mrs. Parker 
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began to provide for the baby’s comfort. She 
first bathed and dressed her; and, as the poor 
child had not power to sit up straight, we laid her 
on a little mattress, and we procured an Ayar to 
attend her ; we gave her, from time to time, a 
few spoonfuls of very light food, such as we 
made for the youngest baby ; but for weeks she 
was so ravenous that she would have eaten eve- 
rything which she could lay her little hands up- 
on. We found, very soon, that the child had no 
disease whatever, and that she was suffering 
merely from famine, though the wretched woman 
had persuaded the father that she was very ill. 
As I said above, he was very thankful for all I 
was doing for his child, and deeply grieved when 
he knew of her past sufferings.—Pp. 346-7. 


At Cawnpore they were again so fortunate 
as to have Henry Saves appointed chaplain 
of that station. She describes his arrival, 
brought in fainting after a long journey in the 
intense heat, the consequence of which was a 
fever, which detained him long at their house, 
and led of course to increased intimacy ; for 
the warmth and friendliness of his nature, his 
delight in social intercourse, if at all congenial, 
the blending of love of God and love of man, 
which make his character shine out with such 
peculiar sweetness in every record of him, 
must have made a welcome and delightful 
guest. 

The strivings after holiness of life, the mor- 
bid self-scruntiny, the sad notices of tempta- 
tation, and inward struggles against the evil 
of his nature, which that singular record, his 
journal,—so valuable as a mind’s true picture, 
so dangerous if taken as a model for general 
imitation,—brings to light, win even more of 
our sympathy, when we learn how pure, how 

entle, how patient and cheerful, how beam- 
ing with Christian love the whole life of this 
man showed itself to all admitted to the priv- 
ilege of intercourse with him. It is the sim- 
ey of his character which these memoirs 

ring out: showing how naturally and unaffect- 
edly he could adapt himself to every scene,— 
how readily resign himself to all circumstan- 
ces— 


When Mr. Martyn got a little better he became 
very cheerful, and seemed quite happy with us all 
about him. He commonly lay on his couch in 
the hall during the morning, with many books 
near to his hand ; and, amongst these, always a 
Hebrew Bible and a Greek Testament. Soon, 
very soon, he began to talk to me of what was 
passing in his mind, calling to me at my table to 
tell me his thoughts. He was studying the He- 
brew characters, having an idea, which I believe 
is not a new one, that these characters contain the 
elements of all things, though I have reason to 
suppose he could not make them out at all to his 
satisfaction ; but whenever anything occurred to 
him, he must needs make it known to me..... 

In a very few days he had discerned the sweet 
qualities of the orphan Annie, and had so en- 





couraged her to come about him that she drew 
her chair, and her table, and her green box to the 
vicinity of his couch. She showed him her 
verses, and consulted him about the adoption of 
more passages into the number of her favorites. 
Annie had a particular delight in all the pastoral 
views, given in Scripture, of our Saviour and of 
his church ; and when Mr. Martyn showed her 
this beautiful passage : “ Feed Thy people with 
Thy rod, the flock of Thine heritage, which 
dwell solitarily in the wood in the midst of Car- 
mel” (Mic. 7: 14), she was as pleased with this 
passage as if she had made some wonderful ac- 
quisition. As I have remarked in the history of 
my Indian orphans, what could have been more 
beautiful than to see the senior wrangler and the 
almost infant Annie thus conversing together, 
whilst the elder seemed to be in no way con- 
scious of any condescension in bringing down. 
his mind to the level of the child’s ?—Pp. 357-8. 


He soon formed acquaintance with the few 
religious soldiers of the regiment, and estab- 
lished certain extempore private services with 
them, of which we find mention in his jour 
nals: for the peculiar practices of the school 
in which he had grown zealous for the truth 
were preserved isle him. These men had at 
first to gothrough a good deal of persecution 
in their regiment, on account of their religion ; 
but the influence of the colonel, rightly exert- 
ed, stopped this. It is remarked, that when 
all difficulties were thus overcome, many who 
had been most zealons under persecution fell 
quite away and never returned. 


I must not omit, in this place, another anec- 
dote of Mr. Martyn, which amused us much at 
the time, after we had recovered the alarm at- 
tending it. The salary of a chaplain is large, 
and Mr. Martyn had not drawn his for so long a 
time, that the sum amounted, perhaps, to some 
hundreds. He was to reccive it from the collee- 
tor at Cawnpore. Accordingly, he one morning 
sent a note for the amount, confiding the note to 
the care of a common cooley —a porter of low 
caste, generally a very poorman. This man went 
off, unknown to Mr. Sherwood and myself, early 
in the morning. The day passed, the evening 
came, and no cooley arrived. At length Mr. Mar- 
tyn said, in‘a quict voice, to us: “ The cooley 
does not come with my money. I was thinking, 
this morning, how rich I should be ; and now, I 
should not wonder in the least if he has not run 
off, and taken my treasure with him.” “What!” 
we exclaimed, “surely you have not sent a com- 
mon cooley for your pay?” “I have,” he re- 
plied. Of course we could not expect that it 
would ever arrive safe ; for it would be paid in 
silver, and delivered to the man in cotton bags, 
Soon afterwards, however, it did arrive, a circum- 
stance at which we all greatly marvelled —P. 360. 


The Arab Sabat, the Christian convert em- 
loyed by him to assist in his translation of the 
riptures, formed at this time part of his 
household. This man’s subsequent apostasy 
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and frightful death must be familiar to most of 
our readers. There was a certain wild fero- 
city about him, and total disregard of truth 
at this time, which made him an object of sus- 
picion, though his talentsefor his work and his 
religious professions, which could not be whol- 
ly hypocritical, enabled him to maintain sucha 
hold over his employer, as certainly betrays 
both want of natural discernment, and the use 
of false tests in matters spiritual. One of his 
uses, however, to Henry Martyn seems to have 
been by his caprices and ingratitude, to 
strengthen and refine his great gift of patience. 
The description of a learned missionary’s 
household is thus given: 


It was a burning evening in June, when, after 
sunset, I accompanied Mr. Sherwood to Mr. Mar- 
tyn’s’ bungalow, and saw, for the first time, its 
avenue of palms and aloes. We were conducted 
to the cherbuter, where the company was already 
assembled, among which there was no lady but 
myself. This cherbuter was many feet square, 
and chairs were set for the guests ; and a more 
heterogeneous assembly surely had not often met, 
and seldom, I believe, were more languages in 
requisition in sosmallaparty. Besides Mr. Mar- 
tyn and ourselves, there was no one present who 
could speak English. But let me introduce each 
individual separately ; and first, Sabat, for whose 
physiognomy I recommend my readers to study 
any old sign of the Saracen’s head which may 
chance to be in his neighborhood. Every feature 
in the large disk of Sabat’s face was what we 
should call exaggerated. His eyebrows were 
arched, black, and strongly sanatlied ; his eyes 
dark and round, and from time to time flashing 
with unsubdued emotion, and ready to kindle in- 
to flame on the most trifling occasion. His nose 
was high, his mouth wide, his teeth large and 
looked white in contrast with his bronzed com- 

lexion and fierce black moustaches. He was a 
arge and powerful man, and generally wore a 
skull-cap of rich shawling, or embroidered silk, 
with circular flaps of the same hanging over each 
ear. His large tawny throat and neck had no 
other covering than that afforded by his beard, 
which was black. His attire was a kind of jacket 
of silk, with long sleeves, fastened by a girelle or 

irdle about his loins, to which was appended a 
jewelled dirk. He wore loose trousers, and em- 
broidered shoes turned up at the toes. In the cold 
season he threw over thisa wrapper lined with fur; 
and when it was warmer, the fur was changed for 
silk. When to this costume is added ear-rings, and 
sometimes a golden chain, the Arab stands before 
= in his complete state of Oriental dandyism. 

his son of the desert never sat in a chair without 
contriving to tuck up his legs under him on the 
seat, in attitude very like a tailor on his board. 
The only languages which he was able to speak 
were Persian, Arabic, and a very little bad Hin- 
dostanee ; but what was wanting in the words 
of this man, was more than made up by the 
loudness with which he uttered them, for he had a 
voice like rolling thunder. When it is understood 
that loud utterance is considered an ingredient of 
respect in the East, we cannot suppose that one 
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who had been much in native courts should think 
it necessary to modulate his voice in the presence 
of the English Sahib Logues. The second of Mr. 
Martyn’s guests, whom I must introduce as bein 
not a whit behind Sabat in his own opinion 
himself, was the Padre Julius Cesar, an Italian 
monk of the order of the Jesuits, a worthy disci- 
ple of Ignatius Loyola. Mr. Martyn had become 
acyuainted with him at Patna, where the Italian 
priest was not less zealous and active in makin 
proselytes than the Company’s Chaplain, an 
probably much more wise and subtle in his 
movements than the latter. The Jesuit was a 
handsome young man, and dressed in the com- 
plete costume of the monk, with his little Skull- 
cap, his flowing robes, and his cord. The materi- 
als, however, of his dress, were very rich : his 
robe was of the finest purple satin, and his cord 
of twisted silk, and his rosary of costly stones, 
whilst his air and manner were extremely ele- 
gant. He spoke French fluently, and there Mr. 
Sherwood was at home with him, but his native 
language was Italian. His conversation with Mr. 
Martyn was carried on partly in Latiz and partly 
in Italian. A third guest was a learned native 
of India, in his full and handsome Hindostanee 
costume ; and a fourth, a little, thin, copper- 
colored, half-caste Bengalee gentleman, in white 
nankeen, who spoke only Bengalee. Mr. Sher- 
wood made a fifth, in his scarlet and gold uni- 
form ; myself, the only lady, was the sixth ; 
and add our host, Mr. Martyn, in his clerical 
black silk coat, and there is our party. Most as- 
suredly I never listened to such a confusion of 
tongues before or since. Such a noisy, perplex- 
ing Babel can scarcely be imagined. Every one 
who had acquired his views of politeness in East- 
ern society was shouting at the top of his voice, 
as if he had lost his fellow in a wood ; and no 
less than seven languages were in constant re- 
quest, viz. English, French, Italian, Arabic, Per- 
sian, Hindostanee, Bengalee, and Latin —Pp. 366 
—368. 


In speaking of the many interesting conver- 
sations held about this time with Mr. Martyn 
and his friends, on the state and prospects of 
religion in India, and its more intimate con- 
cern with each soul, our authoress, alluding 
mysteriously, as she often does, to the new 
light since vouchsafed to her, says :— 


I now ask, after many years—And did these 
glowing, and I believe, heavenly-inspired hopes 
of these children of God fall short of the truth 
of what shall really be? Yes; for, inasmuch as 
the nature of man is limited, he cannot compre- 
hend the boundless love of the Divinity. e 
believed that this world, at some future time, 
should be a holy world; and this I still believe ; 
but I thank God that I have ceased to believe 
that man, unaided by the Spirit, can accomplish 
this mighty work, for I now know that God alone 
can do it. Is it not asked,“ When our Lord 
shall come, shall he find faith on the earth?” 
We walked then as mere babes; and yet, I 
humbly trust, as children having been brought te 
desire to do their Father's will.’—P. 375. 
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What Christian ever thought that man, un- 
aided by the Spirit,“ could do any mighty 
work?” But we quote this as showing the 
sort of assumption of inspiration which fre- 
quently occurs. 

The reader of Mr. Martyn’s journal must be 
aware of innumerable passages in which he 
laments and reproaches himself for the diffi- 
culty he finds in introducing religious conver- 
sation into general society. He had not ar- 
rived at the age for independent thought on 
such matters, and desired to act out the prin- 
ciple»and practice of the party in the church 
of which he was so bright an ornament. We 
must hope and believe, however, that had he 
lived he would have greatly modified his ideas 
in this respect, and proportionably changed 
his practice. It ought to cost a man some 
effort to discourse on the soul’s most momen- 
tous concerns: in all deep minds it must ever 
do so; but with fluent shallow talkers nothing 
is more easy, and in intercourse with sucha 
mind as his nothing more delightful. There 
could be no deep sympathy—we, reading both 
their inner thoughts, may pronounce positive- 
ly that there was none—between Henry Mar- 
tyn and Mrs. Sherwood; but there was ap- 
parent agreement, and may she not at this 
period, and under the sanction at least of his 
practice, have begun to acquire that ease and 
decision in treating religious matters which, 
expressed in her shallow thoughtless style, 
often produce such insufferable results, as well 
to our tastes as to our deeper instincts ? Com- 
mon minds admitted into close intercourse 
with superior ones, are apt not so much to ap- 
preciate the true nature of the privilege as to 
value themselves upon it, and to assume a cer- 
tain intellectual elevation. Henry Martyn’s 
confessions to her, from the experiences of his 
inmost heart, of sin warring in him, in spite of 
a renewed nature, may have resulted in Mrs. 
Sherwood in such flippant enunciations of the 
doctrine of original sin as we find everywhere 
in her books, such as “ Yes, we are then all 
murderers, my dear young people,” and innu- 
merable other similar off-hand unrealized as- 
sertions, more likely to provoke a smile in 
“the dear young people” than to touch the 
heart or conscience. 

The birth of another daughter so far decid- 
ed her on leaving her husband and returning 
to England with her infant, that they repaired 
to Calcutta, and were on the point of securing 
her e. As a last thought, she consulted 
the Sedine physician there, and he gave it as 
his opinion that the child might live for some 
years in India; and then follows some, no 
doubt, valuable experience on the treatment 
of English children in that climate, chiefly 
gathered from the observation of native wo- 
men. The child did live ; and on their return 
to Cawnpore we have more particulars of Hen- 





Martyn and his system with the natives. 

e had a Sunday evening congregation of 
beggars, whom he paid for their attendance— 
a proceediug watched somewhat jealously by 
the government aufforities, who had then a 
strange dread of interfering with the heathen- 
ism around them. 


Another of Mr. Martyn’s works at Cawnpore 
during the late cold season, was collecting to- 
gether and preaching to the Yogees and Fakeers, 
a sort of persons who abound in every part of 
India, persons, who, under the thin veil of super- 
stition, are thieves, rogues, and murderers, the 
very vilest of the vile. It was whilst we were 
absent that he commenced this strange and ap- 
parently unpromising labor. Every Sunday eve- 
ning the gates of his compound were opened, 
and every one admitted who chose to come, and 
then placing himself on his cherbuter, he from 
thence addressed these people. These Fakeers 
and Yogees (Mussulmaun and Hindoo saints) are 
organized bodies, having their king or supreme in 
every district. They amount to hundreds in every 
large station, and as it has lately been better un- 
derstood, act in concert to gull the people. Even 
we English, in all our pretended wisdom, have 
been often deceived by them, as well as the poor 
ignorant natives. I remember once seeing a man 
standing by the river side, who was said to have 
stood there in one attitude for many years, un- 
til his beard and his nails had grown to an 
enormous length, and the very birds had built 
their nests in his hair. We, of course, marvelled 
not a little at this prodigy; but we did not sus- 
pect, what has since been discovered, that this 
appearance is always kept up by three or four 
persons who combine together to relieve guard, 
watching their opportunities to make the ex- 
change when no eye is upon them. But horrid 
as these standing and sitting objects make them- 
selves by wigs and false beards of matted hair, 
and a thick plaster of cow-dung, they are not 
worse, if so bad, as many that move about the 
country, demanding alms from the superstitious 
or ignorant people. The various contrivances 
with which they create wonder and excite com- 
passion can hardly be believed in a Christian 
country. Sometimes Mr. Martyn’s garden has 
contained as many as five hundred of these peo- 
ple on a Sunday evening, and as I dare not let 
my imagination loose to describe them, I will 
copy from my Indian journals what I have writ- 
ten of them. “No dreams nor visions excited 
in the delirium of a raging fever can surpass 
these realities. These devotees vary in age and 
appearance ; they are young and old, male and fe- 
male, bloated and weazened, tall and short, athletic 
and feeble ; some clothed with abominable rags ; 
some nearly without clothes ; some plastered with 
mud and cow-dung ; others with matted, uncomb- 
ed locks streaming down to their heels; others 
with heads bald or scabby, every countenance 
being hard and fixed, as it were, by the continual 
indulgence of bad passions, the features havin 
become exaggerated, and the lips blackened wit 
tobacco, or blood red with the juice of the henna. 
But these and such as these form only the gen- 
eral mass of the people; there are among them 
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still more distinguished monsters. One little man 
generally comes in a small cart drawn by a bul- 
lock; his body and limbs are so shrivelled as to 
give, with his black skin and large head, the ap- 
pearance of a gigantic frog. Another has his arm 
tixed above his head, the nail of the thumb pierc- 
ing through the palm of the hand; another, and 
a very large man, has his ribs and the bones of 
his face externally traced with white chalk, which, 
striking the eye in relief above the dark skin, 
makes him appear, as he approaches, like a mov- 
ing skeleton.—Pp. 409, 410. 


This wild congregation he instructed in the 
moral law, and went over the Ten Command- 
ments with them, very frequently interrupted 
with groans and curses. No apparent fruit 
resulted to them from these efforts, but he was 
cheered the last Sunday of his stay at that 
station, by finding that his discourses had made 
a deep impression on a young Mussulman, who, 
with Lie companions, had amused themselves 
by watching the scene, much at their ease, 
from a summer-house on the wall. This was 
Abdool Messeeh, afterwards distinguished for 
the earnest and consistent devotion of his 
whole life to the service of Christ. 


We often went, too, on the Sunday evenings, 
to hear the addresses of Mr. Martyn to the as- 
sembly of mendicants, and we generally stood 
behind him on the cherbuter. On these occasions 
we had to make our way through a dense crowd, 
with a temperature often rising above 92°, whilst 
the sun poured its burning rays upon us through 
a lurid haze of dust. Frightful were the objects 
which usually met our eyes in this crowd; so 
many monstrous and diseased limbs, and hideous 
faces were displayed before us, and pushed for- 
ward for our inspection, that I have often made 
my way to the cherburter with my eyes shut, 
whilst Mr. Sherwood led me. On reaching the 
platform I was surrounded by our own people, 
and yet even there I scarcely dared to look about 
me. [ still imagine that 1 hear the calm, dis- 
tinct, and musical tones of Henry Martyn, as he 
stood raised above the people, endeavoring, by 
showing the purity of the Divine law, to convince 
the unbelievers that by their works they were all 
condemned ; and that this was the case of every 
man of the offspring of Adam, and they there- 
fore needed a Saviour who was both willing and 
able to redeem them. From time to time low 
murmurs and curses would arise in the distance, 
and then roll forward, till they became so loud as 
to drown. the voice of this pious one, generally 
concluding with hissings and fierce cries. But 
when the storm passed away, again might be 
heard going on where he left off, in the same 
calm, steadfast tone, as if he were incapable of 
irritation from the interruption. 

- Mr. Martyn himself assisted in giving each per- 
son his pice after the address was concluded ; and 
when he withdrew to his bungalow I have seen 
him drop, almost fainting, on a sofa, for he had, 
as he often said, even at that time, a slow inflam- 
mation burning in his chest, and one which he 
knew must eventually terminate his existence. 
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In consequence of this he was usually in much 
pain after any exertion of speaking. —Pp. 416, 
417. ; 


There are other more domestic insights into 
his character which we cannot retain from our 
readers, though at the risk of seeming to de- 
part too long from our main subject :— 


We spent some hours every morning during 
the early part of the month of September in tak- 
ing short voyages on the river; for Mr. Sher- 
wood, Mr. Martyn, and Mr. Corrie hired a pin- 
nace, and we furnished it with a sofa, and a few 
chairs and tables. The children went with us and 
their attendants. Mr. Martyn sent a quantity of 
books, and used to take possession of the sofa, 
with all his books about him. He was often 
studying Hebrew, and had huge lexicons lying 
by him. The nurses sat on the floor in the inner 
room, and the rest of us in the outer. WelldoI 
remember some of the manceuvres of little Lucy 
at that time, who had just acquired the power of 
moving about independently of a guiding hand ; 
by this independence she always used to make 
her way to Mr. Martyn when he was by any 
means approachable. On one occasion I remem- 
ber seeing the little one, with her grave yet placid 
countenance, her silken hair, and shoeless feet, 
step out of the inner room of the pinnace with 
a little mora, which she set by Mr. Martyn’s 
couch; then mounting on it, she got upon the 
sofa which was low, and next seated herself on 
his huge lexicon. He would not suffer her to be 
disturbed, though he required his book every in- 
stant. Soon, however, weary of this seat, she 
moved to Mr. Martyn’s knee, and, there she re- 
mained, now and then taking his book from him, 
and pretending to read; but he would not have 
her removed, for, as he said, she had taken her 
position with him, and she was on no account to 
be sent from him.—Pp. 419, 420. 


From Cawnpore he left them to go to Per- 
sia, on his darling project of completing his 
Persian Testament, there to die, after two 
years of trial and suffering, unalleviated by 
human care and friendship. 


On the Sunday before Mr. Martyn left, tne 
church was opened, and the bell sounded for the 
first time over this land of darkness. The church 
was crowded, and there was the band of our reg- 
iment to lead the singing and the chanting. 

The Rev. Daniel Corrie read prayers, and Mr. 
Martyn preached. That was a day never to be 
forgotten. . . . 

From his first arrival at the station, Mr. Mar- 
tyn had been laboring to effect the purpose 
which he then saw completed ; namely, the open- 
ing of a place of worship. He was permitted to 
see it, to address the congregation once, and then 
he was summoned to depart. How often, how 
very often, are human beings called away, per- 
haps from this world, at the moment they have 
been enabled to bring to bear some favorite ob- 
ject! Blessed are those whose object has been 
such a one as that of Henry Martyn. Alas! he 
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was known to be, even then, in a most dangerous 
state of health — either burnt within by slow in- 
flammation, which gave a flush to his cheek, or 
pale as death from weakness and lassitude. 

On this occasion, the bright glow prevailed — 
a brilliant light shone from his eyes —he was 
filled with hope and joy ; he saw the dawn of bet- 
ter things, he thought, at Cawnpore; and most 
eloquent, earnest, and affectionate was his ad- 
dress to the congregation. Our usual party ac- 
companied him back to his bungalow; where, 
being arrived, he sank, as was often his way, 
nearly fainting, on a sofa in the hall._—p. 422-23. 


Mr. Corrie had been appointed to Mr. Mar- 
tyn’s place at Cawnpore, and the Sherwoods 
found him a most zealous and friendly coad- 
jutor in their labors for the children of the 
regiment. Their schools increased; being 
added to by many half-caste children. For 
these children she began to write some of her 
best known books, which bear on life in India, 
teaching India-born children English ways, 
and giving English children an insight into 
Indian life. We have not space for the little 
histories of her pupils, and the little orphans, 
more peculiarly under her charge. Many 
died. but all seem to have been cared for and 
tended with the most maternal care. She 
never hesitated, during her residence in India, 
to receive any child brought to her for in- 
struction, till on one occasion the colonel of a 
regiment sent a band of young drummers and 
trumpeters to her, with his compliments, and 
he would be obliged to her if she would in- 
struct them. Seeing many of these boys were 
taller than herself she demurred, but eventu- 
ally could not resist this novel charge, and 
years after in England she describes a scene 
with these quondam pupils, then grown men, 
at Wheedon Barracks, who assembled round 
her, to confess their gratitude for her instruc- 
tions and to do her honor. In the midst of 
these wide-spreading and onerous cares her 
own family occupied much of her time and 
thoughts. We have hitherto abstained from 
recording her maternal raptures, but it would 
be withholding one feature of her charac- 
ter not to extract some description of baby 
beauty. Beauty of all sorts, in every sex and 
age, was her idol. It is satisfactory that this 
taste was gratified in her own offspring. The 
loss of this darling daughter, then grown to 
womanhood, was still fresh in her mind when 
these memoirs were written ; indeed she tells 
us it was at her instigation chiefly that the 
task was begun : — 


On the 20th of this month it pleased God to 
add another little girl to my family. This lovely 
child was my fifth ; and, till then, I had never, 
only for a short and very painful period, seen two 
of my children together. This infant was more 
beautiful, but very like my precious, first Lucy. 





It was the same fair face again : the same fine; 
oval, and chiselled mouth ; the same bright hair 
and eyes, though not quite so dark. There was 
scarcely a fault in the exterior of this infant, 
and it was instantly acknowledged by all 
who saw her. Mrs. wby and Miss Corrie, 
on the report of her beauty, came that day to see 
her ; pos the next day the one brought her hus- 
band and the other her brother, to behold a thing 
so rare as a beautiful new-born babe. Colonel 
Mawby was not introduced to me ; but Mr. Cor- 
rie came in, at my request, to baptize her, he be- 
ing also her godfather. It was my wish to have 
calléd her Martha, after my mother; but when 
Mr. Corrie took her in his arms and heard the 
name, he laid her quietly down, saying in his 
playful way: “Then I don’t christen her.” 
“What will you please to have her called?” we 
asked. He answered: “ Emily.” “Then Emily 
it shall be,” we replied. He took her up again, 
and gave her this sweet name. Oh, Emily! my 
Emily! My memory is fuller than my written 
records. My Emily grew more lovely from day . 
to day : she became fairer, and her form more full. 
She was so spoken of that some even of the 
young officers came to see her. One of these of- 
ficers wrote me a note to say that if I would per- 
mit him to be her godfather he thought it might 
do him good, and constrain him to lead a better 
life than he had hitherto done ; an odd idea, but 
there was something of good feeling in it.— Pp. 
434-35. 


Mr. Corrie was, however, soon to leave 
them, and Mr. Sherwood himself was begin- 
ning to conduct the Hindostanee service, into 
which the Liturgy had been translated, in the 
absence of a chaplain, when he was called off 
to active service, leaving family, school, and 
even pastoral duties to his wife ; who, however, 
does not seem to have ever felt any call to as- 
sume active labors beyond a woman’s appro- 
priate sphere. She and a friend did he 
engage a convert to address the beggars after 
Henry Martyn’s plan, themselves being pres- 
ent, but these reprobates approached the ladies 
with such strong indications of defiance and 
insult that her friend fled, and our more 
courageous heroine, though concealing her 
fears from them, and concluding the ceremony 
with dignified self-possession, gave up the at- 
tempt for the future, assigning herself a task 
more in her way than ‘ collecting thieves and 
devotees ;’ the result of which was ‘ the Ayah 
and Lady.’ 

They heft Cawnpore with regret, but fresh 
orphans were received by them, and the oner- 
ous duties of the school were continued, till the 
Duke of York issued an order that each regi- 
ment should have a schoolmaster, and thus 
she was relieved, and at a time when this re- 
mission of labor was most desirable. They 
were beginning, indeed, to contemplate a re- 
turn to England, when Mr. Sherwood, with 
his regiment, was ordered from Meerat, where 
they were now stationed, towards the Hima- 
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layas, against some of the mountain tribes, 
leaving the ladies and children behind them. 
She gives some details of the war, which we 
cannotenterinto. Here their situation seems 
to have had its dangers, not we feel sure at all 
exaggerated, for hers was a courageous spirit. 
In a letter to her mother, (with one or more 
trifling exceptions the only letter the book 
contains,) we find this passage, illustrative of 
the interests and alarms of this time :— 


“My own Lucy is a very pleasing girl, not 
speaking partially; she is exceedingly sweet-tem- 
pered, and may be managed by any one—very 
upright and free from deceit. She has an open 
English countenance and complexion, and is 
very tender hearted. I was punishing Emily the 
other day; Lucy stood by, reddening; at last 
she burst into a loud ery, saying in English, with 
the Hindostanee idiom, “This little sister of 
mine, I cannot bear to see her weep, because 
she is very pleasant to me.” The children have 
a very pretty way of mixing the languages. using 
the Eastern idiom with the English. “Oh, my 
papa,” she sometimes says, “ my heart is full of 
grief for my papa, because he is gone very far.” 
In the military life, where there is affection, the 
ljoys and ‘sorrows are more keen and higher 
wrought than in common life. 
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ing planned in Calcutta, under high influence: 
the peculiar attractions of a child of her adop 

tion, now under the care of the Corries, have 
ing been one means of exciting a general in- 
terest on this question. We gather from her 
own remarks that much of the zealous anxiety 
which she felt at this time, and which excited 
her to such continued exertion, she afterwards 
regarded as superfluous and misplaced. 


And here I must remark, that I was often 
greatly distressed in my mind by the condition 
of these native women. I then thought that the 
evil of the system belonging to them might and 
ought to be remedied. I have not now, as I had 
then, either hopes or expectations of seeing this 
world amended. It lieth in wickedness, and al- 
ways has and always will do so, till the blessed 
One shall take the government into His own 
hands.—P. 485. 


This passage offers a strange solution to 
what is said elsewhere, against man’s instru- 
mentality, and leads us to suppose, according 
to the charge of Universalism commonly 
brought against her, that she came at length 
to hold the opinion that mankind were not to 
be brought out of their wickedness, but to be 
saved in it, and in spite of it. 


You can form no idea, my beloved mother, of | We are left in ignorance of dates 
the spirit which is required in the management| jn this work. Elsewhere we learn that Henry 
of a family in India, particularly when the mas- 


ter is not at home, or rather gone out in danger- 
ous warfare. The natives have no respect for 
females. Four or five men walk into the par- 
lor, and quarrel altogether before your face, using 
the lowest and most abusive language, and try- 
ing in the night to frighten you with cries of 
alarm of thieves and fire. 

The night after Henry went away, one of the 
men appointed as a guard or watchman came to 
my window, close to my bed’s head, setting up 
a great howl and firing off a gun, exclaiming at 
the same time in Hindostanee, “ Come, come, 
ye thieves, come, come, and I will destroy you; 
I will cut you down; there they are, there they 
ran.” 

I thought of “ Don Quixote” and the flock of 
sheep to which he called out so manfully, and 
could not help laughing, because I knew the 
men’s tricks ; but Mary and Sally and Lucy, who 
were in another room, were terribly scared.— 
Some ladies in the station, who had not been 
so long in the country as myself, were almost 
frightened into fits by the alarming ways of these 
watchmen. I own that they have made my 
heart beat a little when they cry “ Fire ;” but 
of late they have kept themselves quieter, and 
the officer left here has been so kind as to let me 
have an invalid soldier of the regiment to sleep 
in the house, which has set all things to rights.” 
—Pp. 469, 470.” 


She had the comfort now of a visit from Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomason, who were travelling in 
the suite of Lord Moira, and of learning from 
them that a school for white orphans was be- 


Martyn left Cawnpore in 1810, but how many 
years after this period the Sherwood fantily 
quitted India we are not informed. They 
decided on this step on the regiment being 
ordered to Madras; leaving, not without sor- 
row, the country in which so much had been 
done and felt. Indeed, to the minds of her 
friends and admirers this must appear the 
brightest. part of her career. Here there was 
play for her abundant energies, and here in 
useful, though self-imposed active duties, she 
seems to have been kept from those dangerous 
and presumptuous speculations which disfig- 
ure her latest works, and in the end alienated 
from her the confidence of her party, who had 
themselves contributed to the heady, arro- 
gant vein, to which she eventually attained 
by their eager acceptance and warm sanction 
of much in her writings which should have led 
to an earlier mistrust. 

She describes with some complacency the 
eclat of their disembarking at Liverpool.— 
Their vessel happened to be the first East 
Indiaman that tas arsived at that port since it 
was opened to vessels from India. If she was 
really unconscious of singularity in such a 
-scene, it implies the acquisition of very inde- 
pendent habits in her long residence abroad. 


Had “ The Robarts” brought a royal party it 
could not have excited more rejoicing, for the 
reason above-mentioned. The bells were set to 
riug on this account—bells that had not rung for 
years. Our party happened to be the largest 
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from the ship, for we had eight children, and we 
were followed wherever we went by hundreds of 
the residents of Liverpool. It must be under- 
stood we had not a bonnet in the party: we all 
wore caps trimmed with lace, white dresses, and 
Indian shawls. As every person was allowed to 
land a shawl without duty, each little girl had 
been made the bearer of one for that purpose.— 
At the quay there were thousands of spectators 
to welcome us, looking kindly at the fair babes. 
We walked up with Robinson to the “ Talbot,” 
whilst Mr. Sherwood went with the baggage to 
the custom-house. We did not understand then 
why we were followed through the streets by 
such a concourse of people. The little girls 
trembled lest they and their shawls should be 
seized, but no one offered to touch us, or any- 
thing belonging to us. We were received at the 
inn with as many expressions of welcome as we 
had been at the landing-place, and the children 
excited the same interest. We were led to an 
upper sitting-room ooking on the street, with its 
paper-hangings and small neat compartments, 
which was so strange a sight to us, that one of 
the little girls said “ it was like a box lined with 
colored paper.” We ordered breakfast, and when 
the little creatures saw the fresh rolls, etc., they 
expressed such joy, that the hostess and her 
maids, who contrived to keep about us, were con- 
vulsed with merriment. The amazement ex- 
pressed by these little Indians at all they saw 
was very entertaining, especially at the feather- 
beds; and when I threw the baby on one of them 
and she sank down laughing in it, they quite 
shrieked, and would have it tried again. The 
sights seen from the windows, too, the shops 
and passengers, were an infinite source of de- 
light. . . , 

"heune our preparations I had not thought 
of a bonnet, that sine qué non of English attire. 
The question might be asked, “ Had I, in the 
years of absence from England, so totally forgot- 
ten English customs?” and the answer must be, 
“ IT suppose that I had.” 

Facts are stubborn things. I did not think of 
these said bonnets, nor did I avail myself of the 
Saturday to prepare them. There are odd peo- 
ple in the world, and ever have been, and I must 
be content to sit down among them; my con- 
duct on this occasion leaves it without a 
doubt. 

On Sunday morning, June the 2d, we were 
gladdened by the sound of bells calling the peo- 
ple to church. I should have thought it very 
wrong, after all our mercies, with the memory 
fresh of the fearful storm of that day fortnight, 
not to have gone to attend Divine service. So, 
without hesitation, bonnetless as we were, I went 
with three of my little girls to a fine church near 
the inn, and heard a good preacher. His subject 
was the indwelling of the Holy spirit. We were 
put into a seat in the centre of the church.— 
Some old ladies in Liverpool still talk of the In- 
dian family who appeared that day, looking so 
remarkable with their Indian shawls ,and lace 
caps, being apparently and really unconscious of 
their outré appearance. After having been at 
church, we, with the rest of our family, took a 
walk in the town, followed by a concourse of 





people, all of whom looked favorably upon us as 
the first-fruits of the port, and smiling on the 
fair children from a far-off land—Pp. 511— 
513. 


On rejoining her mother, she found her 
eldest child, whom she had left an infant, grown 
almost into womanhood. It was arranged 
that they should settle near Mrs. Butt’s, now 
in very declining health. Mr. Sherwood had 
leave of absence for two years, and now a nat- 
ural difficulty presented itself, whether, for 
the sake of maintaining their present income, 
he should return to India, or decide to remain 
with his family on straitened means, a real in- 
convenience to every member of a household 
accustomed to all the luxuries and attandance 
they had been trained to. In this emergency 
her love of active occupation suggested the 
plan of increasing their income by taking 
— Though known as an authotess, she 

ad not thought of this as a means of adding 
to their resources, though it is implied that 
eventually her literary occupations proved 
very remunerative. She liked the society of 
young people ; had clearly none of that love 
of domestic privacy which makes the admission 
of strangers to the home circle so great a trial 
to many, and was happy in her husband, 
always ready to fall in with and admire her 
schemes. There was some idea of his entering 
the Church, and with a view to seeking ordi- 
nation, he began a course of study, but this was 
abandoned. : 

The family established itself at Wick, near 
Worcester, and were soon from various causes 
—amongst others, the death of her mother, 
and a legacy from another friend,—relieved 
from all pecuniary cares. 

Little remains to be told further of the 
events of her life. A busy and a pleasant one 
it seems to have been, peaceful and cheerful, 
except for the sad breaks of family bereavement, 
as well as less painful causes of separation in 
the marriage of many of her children. In 
this time, her best known works were written, 
many more we admit than we have any ac- 
quaintance with, and all which gained her 
credit and influence with her party. When 
past middle life, and finding her family dimin- 
ished by some of these causes, they spent 
some time abroad. At Geneva, that change in 
her views of spiritual things awaited her 
which so disconcerted her real friends. It 
followed on her acquaintance with the well- 
known M. Malan, though how far he himself’ 
was a sharer in these views we are left in ig- 
norance. 

Their opening conversation is highly illus- 
trative of the mind of our authoress, incapable 
of feeling what an awful responsibility she had 
incurred in inculcating false doctrine on the 
subject of the Divine nature and attributes— 
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She called on M. Malan after hearing him 
preach :— 


When we were seated, after a while he told me 
that he knew me well by name; and he told me 
also that he objected to a passage in my “ Church 


Catechism Stories,” in which I had asserted. 


“that Christ, instead of acting according to the 
will of the Father, had, as it were, by interposing 
himself between the Father and the sinner, com- 
pelied him to have mercy.” How kindly, and yet 
how decidedly, did this enlightened Christian 
point out my error proving to me that our Saviour 
is the exponent of his Father’s love, not the pro- 
curing cause of it; for what saith the Witness— 
“ God so loved the world, that he himself gave 
us his Son for our salvation.” I recalled to 
mind that once before I had been told that my 
views of the Father were very defective, and I 
prayed that, if I were blind as to the truth, my 
eyes might be opened. M. Malan lent me a 
little book called “ Theogenes.”—Pp. 547, 548. 


Not less characteristic of her nature, as well 
as showing most painfully the consequences of 
an exclusive dwelling on what are understood 
by Calvinistic doctrines, (though we are very 
far from attributing to all who hold these views 
any temptation to the same flippancy in the 
mode of treating them,) is the following anec- 
dote : — 


How sweet and refreshing were the holy dis- 
courses I then often had with M. Malan—that 
true servant of God—and how parentally did he 
speak to my children, calling them his children 
in the faith. One of my daughters informed me 
that, for some time past, the idea of the day of 
judgment had filled her with terror, that she felt 
she could never stand the judgment of an all- 
pure and all-seeing God, and that above all 
things she wished to hear what M. Malan would 
say on the subject. Ihad ever taught my child 
that the Lord the Saviour would preserve her in 
judgment if she trusted in Him; but as I had 
very imperfect views myself at that time of what 
the Saviour had done, my instructions had failed 
of giving her satisfaction. In fact, I may say, I 
fear with truth, that I was then very unable to 
give a reason for the hope that was within me; 
for I was clinging to one great and general error 
—that man had some condition to fulfil, on the 
non-fulfilment or fulfilment of which his salva- 
tion must depend. ‘ 

M. Malan was scripturally grounded in his 
views of the perfection of the Divine work, as it 
regarded the clect, and of the perfect and entire 
safety of those individuals who are adopted into 
the body of Christ, and of the total impossibility 
of their ever being suffered finally to fall away, 
and hence of the absolute duty of entertaining 
the doctrine of assurance. On this point, that is, 
in showing the fulness of Christ as regards His 
own chosen ones. and the perfect confidence such 
should place in Him, M. Malan worked hard to 
instruct my young ones, and what he said was 
blessed not only to them but to me. 

Never shall I forget his playful address to my 
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young daughter, when next we met. “ Eh, bien 
ma petite demoiselle, vos oiseaux de nuits le sont-ils 
volés."—Pp. 548, 549. 


Can we regard it as otherwise than shock- 
ing to every feeling of reverence, thus to find 
a minister of the Gospel ridiculing to a young 
mind, the terrors of that awful judgment day 
which his Lord and Master himself sets before 
us for our lasting warning and continual con- 
templation ? It must be noted, too, that a 
kind of hereditary claim to salvation is here 
acknowledged, and a spiritual aristocracy im- 
plied. It was because this young girl was Mrs. 
Sherwood’s daughter, that he taught her to 
despise all questionings of her soul’s state and 
final destiny as birds of ill-omen ; for he could 
scarcely assert, that under no circumstances, 
and by no reasonable being, should .such 
thoughts be ever entertained. But such things 
speak for themselves. 

The following is Mrs. Sherwood’s comment, 
or rather inference from M. Malan’s teaching. 
Our readers must make of it what they can, 
it is obscure enough; but antinomianism, uni- 
versalism, and all sorts of ugly isms beside may 
be supposed to lie hidden in it, as well as in 
the following reflection, which we find further 
on :— 


But this little chasm in my diary admonishes 
me how impossible it would be for the most cor- 
rect person to recover and set in order the events 
of a life of more or fewer years with perfect ae- 
curacy, if a few months are so impossible to re- 
member. And oh, how infinitely awful must it 
be to believe, as the conscience-stricken legalist 
must do if he is not an infidel, that every idle 
word that he has ever spoken is recorded against 
him ; the infinite mind being thus brought in 
terrible array against the finite. Thank God, 
however, that to me the veil of goatshair has 
been removed from the face of the Sun of Right- 
eousness.—Pp. 561, 562. 


The ‘ legalist,’ or as we should say, the believ- 
er, has certainly very little chance of being un- 
derstood by the holder of such heady and in- 
toxicating notions. 

It is fair to insert the following disclaimer, 
though wherein she differs from the sect which 
claimed to fraternize with her is not very 
clear :— 


It was whilst we were living in Britannia 
Square, Worcester, a very large parcel arrived 
from America, containing many splendidly bound 
volumes, as a present tome. The books were 
from a numerous party in America, called the 
“ Universalist,” from which I disclaim all con- 
nection, as J believe their doctrines, as far as I 
know them, are a denial of the Holy Scriptures, 
as they say that the mercy of God is bestowed 
upon man without the ransom being obtained by 
Christ. These persons, in their journals, have 
declared me and also my daughter Sophia, mem- 
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bers of their body ; but we wrote at once to dis- 
claim it, though 1 have reason to think our let- 
ters were never published. The works sent, 
though finely got up, were hateful to us from 
their sentiments; and Dr. Streeten closed the 
parcel up again, and forwarded them to a gen- 
tleman in Bristol who had dealings in America, 
who promised to return them from whence they 
came; and so it was done. It was for the pur- 
pose of declaring that my whole trust and confi- 
dence are on the righteousness of my Divine 
Saviour that I then set to work to write a state- 
ment of my belief, which I did in the story of 
Evelyn, in the third volume of “ tHE FarrcHILD 
Famity.”—Pp. 574, 575. 


The autobiography concludes in her seventy- 
fourth year, with great expressions of praise 
and thankfulness; it is dated 23d of January, 
1847. Amongst them, we find these :— 


Thus my lines are placed in pleasant pastures, 
and days and months pass, and old age steals on 
so gently, that now, in my seventy-fourth year, 
I can read the smallest print, write four or five 
hours a day, sleep with unbroken rest at night, 
and declare myself, with grateful heart, one of 
the very happiest old women that ever cumber- 
ed this earth.—P. 573. 


The concluding pages are written by her 
daughter, Mrs. Kelly, detailing further family 
changes, with much energy of feeling :—her 
first: husband Dr. Stevens’s unexpected death ; 
the loss of her father, after a painful illness ; 
her own engagement to her second husband, 
Mr. Kelly ; and her mother’s gradual decline. 
The concluding scene is thus given :— 


A most careful nurse was with her, and a most 
faithful attendant, one who has been with us for 
twelve years, and is still residing at Pinner. As 
my mother was inclined for sleep, Dr. Kelly 
would not allow either my sister or myself to 
sit up, promising he would call us if anything 
was needed. 

As I was preparing to leave the room, Dr. 
Kelly gave her a little draught (chiefly of port 
wine) to take, which having drank, she returned 
the glass, kissing his hand as she did so, and 
then turning to me, she asked his Christian 
name. On my replying, she took both our hands 
together in hers. “ Hubert,” she said, “ you will 
be my son, my dear son; ney will be very kind 
to my child; you will be her protector, and you 
will Be very fender to her, for she has been used 
to tenderness. You will love me, too, and I 
shall be very happy with you at Pinner. God is 


very good. 

And then she added, solemnly and clearly, as 
she bent more over his hand than mine, “ Re- 
member this, my children, that God is love. He 


that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God 
in him.” 

These were the last intelligible words I heard 
her utter ; for when I saw her again, at four in the 
morning, death had begun its work, though she 
called me by name, for she knew me. 
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Iam told by those who could observe the 
scene that her sufferings were not severe, but 
though present, I can remember nothing of it 
but that its sorrows made me motherless.—P. 
599. 


We have purposely not dwelt longer upon 
this and similar closing scenes. They contain 
nothing really remarkable, and yet are of so in- 
timate, and as most would consider, of so private 
a nature, that the mere reading public ought 
not to be concerned with them. In what may 
be termed domestic biography we are sorry to 
perceive natural reserves more and more laid 
aside, and the details of family affection, and 
particulars which should belong only to those 
most closely connected by the ties of blood or 
friendship, set forth in print, and exposed to 
every eye. The details of a parent’s suffer- 
ing, unless some t lesson is to be learnt 
from them, ought not to be told beyond the 
sphere of sympathizers—sucb narratives ought 
not to have the chance of being indifferently 
listened to, or carelessly turned over. But 
this is both a delicate and a difficult subject. 

When a life has been d,in the mixed 
employment of a course of active duties and 
engagements, and the indulgence of specula- 
tive opinion, action will have been found to 
influence the habits and temper far more than 
speculations which probably were taken u 
and laid down with the pen, the use of whic 
itself becomes in time just so much daily busi- 
ness. Thus, a phew amiable old age tells 
nothing for the truth or effect, one way or 
another, of those vain, dreamy notions which 
distinguish this authoress’s later writings. Nor 
can we tell to what degree they influenced the 
inner mind at all. Heretical notions are con- 
stantly more influential on the learner than the 
teacher ; on the learner alone do they bear 
their natural fruit. 

In dwelling on a life like this before us,% 
strong sense of regret remains. We see that 
a mistake was made both by Mrs. Sherwood 
and her admirers; she mistook her powers, 
and was encouraged to misapply them. Her 
ready, trite, fluent pen, with its power of weav- 
ing endless stories,—common-place and full of 
faults it is true, but with the desideratum of 
interesting young minds,—was found a valua- 
ble party instrument all the more for the want 
of depth and real thought, which for party pur- 
poses are both troublesome thin 

It was considered a fine stroke of satire in 
Moliére, to announce to the verse writers of 
his day, “ The History of Rome in a series of 
madrigals ;” but in our youth it was believed 
to be the best way of inculcating the great and 
awful doctrines of our Faith, to set before chil- 
dren a course of sentimental tales, wherein 
beautiful girls and fine young men act out for 
their edification the breach and the observance 
of the law of God. For the aim Mrs. Sher- 
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wood had in view, neither her mind, nor her 
education, nor, we will add, her sex, at all fit- 
ted her—and so that fate befel her which Dante 
foretells to all who meddle in subjects beyond 
their depth,— 


Vie piu che indarno da riva si parte, 
Perche non torna qual ei si muove, 
Chi pesca per lo vero e non ha l’arte. 


Had her powers been more modestly direct- 
ed, they might have done good service; for 
we are constantly surprised in her writings to 
meet with excellent practical good sense, side 
by side with arrogant and unfounded presump- 
tion and visionary allusions. When she wrote 
from her own experience, she constantly wrote 
well and usefully; when she trusted to her 
supposed deep insight into spiritual things, she 
as constantly failed: An example of both 
styles will illustrate our meaning better than 
further explanation. Mrs. Sherwood was her- 
self, we doubt not, a good and conscientious 
economist of time, and theréfore from her own 
practice and observation, she expresses herself 
wisely in the following passage. We extract 
from the first volume of the “ Lady of the 
Manor :”— 


From the time that the infant first draws its 
breath, until that awful period when the soul for- 
sakes its breathless body, each flitting moment 
brinigs with it a certain obligation to the perform- 
ance of some particular exercise—some unhappy 
temper is to be restrained ; some important lesson 
to be learned; some new faculty to be acquired ; 
or some latent power to be brought into use. 
And they who daily endeavor to execute the pre- 
sent task appointed by the all-wise Creator, look- 
ing up to him in simple dependance upon His 
promised assistance, will seldom find that over- 
whelming accumulation of duties, or that per- 
plexing hurry of business of which so many 
complain ; for the yoke of the Almighty in itself 
is easy, and his burden light; as all His faithful 
servants have found in all their generations. Our 
duties are generally set before us one by one ; and 
commonly speaking, the means of performing 
these duties are supplied at the same time. A 
mother has seldom more than one child at a 
birth; and before her family becomes large, 
abundant leisure and space, and opportunity are 
given her to mould her first-born child with the 
Divine blessing into a faithful and powerful in- 
strument for the management of the rest, as well 
as into a lovely pattern by which its genius may 
be mutually and sweetly led forward from one 
degree of excellence to another. But the care- 
less or indolent parent or housekeeper, she who 
has failed in youth to fit herself for future duties, 
and who in her early married state has neglected 
the performance of. her little daily tasks of in- 
struction and correction, or of personal labor and 
inspection, will certainly find herself at length 
plunged into an abyss of cares and troubles, from 
which she can never expect to be extricated till 
she has reached the close of a wretched and weari- 
some life.—Lady of the Manor, vol. i. p. 140. 
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This is all extremely sensible and true, and 
moreover, has that freshness about it in spite 
of some a of style that all individual 
thought has. e next from the same work 
is a specimen of her powers of assertion, and 
that privilege of sitting in judgment upon 
others, in which she so freely indulged, with- 
out, certainly, any real data to go upon, for 
the unhappy young ladies whose state is here 
so glibly pronounced upon—such as had come 
under Mrs. Sherwood’s observation—were not 
likely in the presence and under the eye of 
so distinguished a person, to allow themselves 
in any open improprieties. She must have 
been guided by some self-chosen, unwarrant- 
able test. 


But the greater part of young ladies in Eng- 
land, even the daughters of religious families, 

ive no evidences of being converted, and are, I 
ear, only kept from open and flagrant offences 
by motives of worldly prudence, family restraint, 
custom, and shame.—Zbid. vol. i. p. 269. 


This is only one instance of many of the 
practical business-like nature of her mind, 
employing itself in the uncongenial field of 
speculation : anything like doubt or hesitation 
was alien to her mind; she could be in no 
person’s company without deciding on their 
spiritual state; she could not entertain the 
idea of being mistaken, nor see any reason for 
withholding her convictions from the world as 
soon as formed; and as in persons so in doc- 
trine, she decided upon these as easily, with as 
little deliberation, with as full conviction, (if 
we may misapply the term to this state of a 
with as free a condemnation of those who dif- 
fered from her as she could pronounce sentence 
on a human soul for some act of conformity or 
nonconformity contrary to her own judgment. 

And for a time, this habit gave her weight 
and influence. It all passed for bold and un- 
compromising assertion of the truth. While 
the graces and accomplishments of life, the re- 
ceived customs of society, and what are called 
worldly amusements were her theme, however 
ignorantly and indiscriminately condemned, 

rsons, satisfied on the whole, did not think 
it their part to criticize her mode and style of 
attack, and much less when she acted with 
them against certain views of doctrine to 
which they were opposed, and where she was 
found an efficient auxiliary. It was onl 
when this habit made such head against all 
restraints as to turn her round upon her own 
friends, that the mischief of this arrogant 
self-reliance was felt and acknowledged; and 
in the official organ of her party, she was ad- 
monished to humility, and told that “ pride of 
intellect had gone before her fall.”* 


* Christian Observer, 1837, p. 306. 
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There is no reason to suppose that either 
advice or admonition were of any avail; she 
evidently, in the latter years of her life, con- 
sidered herself lifted above the ordinary risks 
of humanity, and we find her thankful for 
having been preserved from self-conceit (p. 
544), when we cannot but regard her as the 
real victim of that delusion. 

It is time, however, to draw our notice to a 
conclusion. If in her day she had influence, 
it may be considered passed, nor can her 
works, characterized by a trite and common 
style, ever revive to have real weight. Her 
system of religious teaching has, we sus- 
ect, been found on all hands to be a failure. 

[er perpetual repetitions of doctrine in the 
same dull, prosy formula, were invariably 
passed over altogether, or if forced upon her 
young readers, read with weariness and dis- 
gust. ler unreal generalizations on the de- 
pravity of human nature were found ineffec- 
tual preachers of humility; and even risked 
deadening the conscience, thus taught to re- 
gard sin simply as a condition of our being, 
and so scarcely to be guarded against, or re- 
pented of. Her mystic notions of prophecy 
and the millennium, so far from producing 
good, were felt to foster irreverence in child- 
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ish minds. Her indiscriminate condemnation 
of many practices in their nature indifferent, 
and, if not abused, blameless, tended to mys- 
tify the instincts of right and wrong ; and peo- 
ple found, moreover, that after ever so careful 
and conscientious a perusal, reading all the 
didactic parts, and skipping nothing that was 
dull, what remained longest, and lett the most 
real impressions from her books, was their 
strong appreciation and exaltation of beauty, 
wealth, rank, elegance, and all worldly advan- 
tages whatever. 7 

Thus, years enable men to see the faults 
and failures of books, characters, and institu- 
tions in highest favor in their own day. Re- 
flections of this kind must be suggested to all 
thoughtful readers by the present work. Only 
let us recognize the redeeming element of 
good intention, not wanting in even the most 
objectionable of Mrs. Sherwood’s works, and, 
remembering the labors, charities, and kind- 
nesses which distinguish her active career, our 
severest comments and harshest criticisms will 
not be given-in an uncharitable spirit, nor 
without much genuine admiration and sympa- 
thy for the vigorous, cheerful, affectionate 
spirit which has here been brought before us 
in its more congenial sphere of life and action. 





? 7 

Gieantic Statves.—The human figure must 
ever be the modulus and rule by which we esti- 
mate the apparent dimensions of every surround- 
ing object. Whether the image is in the dimen- 
sions of a giant or of a doll, it is always the hu- 
man figure, varying from five feet to six feet, and 
imposes a criterion of dimensions to all that sur- 
rounds it. Thus the Egyptian Pharaoh, 60 feet 
in height (the great man signified by a great fig- 
ure, scated in the court of his temple-palace) de- 
feated the work of the architect, rendering it in- 
significant in the comparison. Bulk may be a 
convenient escape from the labor of expression 
and of thought, but it ever betrays decline of art. 
The Colossus of Nero and that of Domitian, in 
Rome, are signal examples of this disregard of 
the laws regulating the associated arts on which 
the Greeks insisted; and we must admit it is a 
bad symptom of our actual times. Artists of merit 
have fallen into this deplorable error. Thor- 
waldsen has sacrificed the palace at Stutgard to 
his ambition in his statue of Schiller: the 
French sculptor, in the decoration of the bridge 
of Louis XV. with the marshals of France on an 
enormous scale, had fallen into this abuse, but 
was quickly so sensible of the disproportion, that 
the marshals were removed thence to Versailles, 
where, surrounding the vast space called Place 
d’Armes, they still dwarf that mighty palace. 
Nor are our own sculptors exempt from this vice 
in nearly every modern instance, both in interior 
and exterior statues of our great men. To the 
architect this practice is most obnoxious, and 
ought to be visited with public reprobation— 
The Builder. 





A Drop or Or. Every man who lives in a 
house, especially if the house be his own, should 
oil all the various parts of it once in two or three 
months. The house will last much longer, and 
will be much more quiet to‘ live in. Oil the 
locks, bolts and hinges of the street door, and it 
will shut gently, with luxurious ease, and with 
the use of a small amount of force. A neglected 
lock requires great violence to cause it to shut and 
with so much violence that the whole house, its 
doors, its windows, its very floors and joists, are 
much shaken, and in time they get out of re- 
pair in all sorts of ways, to say nothing of the 
dust that is dislodged every time the place is so 
shaken, ‘The incessant banging of doors, scroop- 
ing of locks, creaking and screaming of hinges, 
is a great discomfort. Even the bell-wire cranks 
should sometimes be oiled, and they will act 
more certainly and with such gentle force that 
there will be little danger of breaking any part 
of them. The castors of tables and chairs should 
be sometimes oiled, and they will move with such 
gentle impulse and so quietly that a sleeping 
child or old man is not awakened. A well-oiled 
door-lock opens and shuts with hardly a whisper. 
Three pennyworth of oil used in a large house. 
once a year, will save many shillings in locks and 
other materials, and in the end will save many 
pounds in even the substantial repairs of a house, 
and an old wife living and sleeping in quiet re- 
pose will enjoy many more years of even tem- 
per and active usefulness. Housekeepers, pray 
do not forget the oil. A stitch in time saves 


nine, and a drop in time saves pounds.— The 
Builder. 
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From the Examiner, 14 Oct. 
THE CONGRESS OF OSTEND. 


Tuer Excellencies the United States 
Ministers accredited to the various govern- 
ments of Europe, have this week, it is current- 
ly reported, accredited themselves on the af- 
dirs of Cuba toa Congress of their own at 
Ostend. Their meeting was originally pro- 
posed for Basle, and whether the motive for 
the change was Mr. Buchanan’s unwillingness 
to”go so far from London at this juncture, or 
the superior attraction of Ostend oysters, is 
not exactly known. Perhaps if the diploma- 
tic travellers had known that the oysters of 
Ostend are after all natives of England, the 
agreeable little Belgian watering-place might 
have lost the chance of taking its place in his- 
tory alongside of Verona, Toeplitz, and other 
famous seats of frustrated hopes and discom- 
fited plans. 

We cannot of course speak with any certain- 
ty of the subject of their excellencies’ delibe- 
rations, of the harmony or discord with which 
they were conducted, or of the solemn deter- 
minations arrived at. It is quite possible that 
the discussions may have been confined to oys- 
ters and chablis; but if they extended beyond, 
and such delicacies were only used to whet the 
appetite of democratic diplomacy, for “ we 
must have Cuba, sir,” this Congress might 
really confer a great favor on Europe by ex- 
plaining to it why “we must.” For that is 
what Europe cannot understand. 

Europe knows very well that Cuba is a 
tempting acquisition, that it commands the 
Gulf of Mexico, and that United States’ enter- 
= would double its pecuniary value after 

Jnited States’ aggression had acquired it. 
But Cuba, it also knows, belongs to the Span- 
ish crown, and isremarkable for its loyalty and 
fidelity to Spain. The Spanish government 
shows not the least desire to part with it, nor 
has Cuba evinced the smallest wish to separate 
from Spain. To say “we must have Cuba, 
sir,” because the United States knows its pres- 
ent value and could make it much more valua- 
ble, is simply to lay down the doctrine of rob- 
bery as aline of policy. Theft is not the less 
theft because unblushingly announced before- 
hand. 

Neither England nor France has any design 
on Cuba. Both countries have offered the 
United States to join in a common obligation 
not to acquire it. 

Spain, no doubt, has been “ sick.” nigh unto 
death, but the gorge of the world out of the 
United States has just risen against the pro- 
posed robbery and murder of a “sick man,” 
and now that Spain is in a fair way of recoy- 
ery, and that Cuba will participate, nay, has 
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already participated in her improvement and 
convalescence, the world is little likely to see 
Spain robbed of Cuba without a better reason 
than “ we must have Cuba, sir.” 

The value of Spain to Europe as a second- 
rate power well governed, is immense; and 
the part which Cuba, unedr improved Spanish 
administration, is calculated to play in restor- 
ing the fortunes of Spain, at present associates 
Cuba to Spain in what is really an important 
European work. That, too, which Europe did 
not care much about when brigandage was 
supreme at Madrid, becomes of great moment 
when honesty and integrity are at the head of 
Spanish affairs. Europe cannot afford to have 
Spain despoiled and degraded at so hopeful a 
moment as this. 

In the course of events, now inscrutable, no 
doubt Cuba may be transferred to the United 
States, and in such a manner that Europe could 
offer no objection. But for such events we 
counsel our republican friends to wait. To 
assemble Congresses at Ostend, and to resolve 
“we must have Cuba, sir,” whether Euro 
chooses it or not, is little likely to hasten the 
period for its acquisition. 

Hitherto United States diplomacy has been 
obedient and respectful to Congressional pol- 
icy, and the very last act of Congress was to 
refuse President Pierce any encouragement in 
designs on Cuba. But here we have United 
States diplomacy assembling at Ostend for 
pe which the United States Congress 

as disproved of. This is a new and serious 
phase in the history of republican government; 
for not only does it set at naught the supreme 
authority of the country, but to some extent 
takes matters out of the hands of even the 
Washington Cabinet. 

And the diplomacy thus assembling at Os- 
tend has not earned for itself any great distine- 
tion or high character in Europe. To say no- 
thing of M. Souleé’s scandalous escapade at Mad- 
rid, Mr. Sickles, secretary of legation in Lon- 
don, has lately denounced his own chief, Mr. 
Buchanan, for sanctioning with his presence at 
the Star and Garter, on the fourth of last July, 
a banquet of Americans at which portraits of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert hung on 
the walls on either side of a potrait of Wash- 
ington ; for which offence in the eyes of this 
patriotic Secretary of Legation, and for join- 
ing in the enthusiasm of other Americans when 
the Queen’s health was proposed—acts that 
stamped him as a gentleman in England—Mr. 
Buchanan, an able and enlightened man, has 
been compelled to publish a long and apolo- 
getic defence in America. 

If it be true, then, that “ we must have Cu- 
ba, sir,” it is scarcely after this fashion, or by 
hands like these, it can be worthily acquired. 
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From The Examiner. 


Terre et Ciel (Earth and Heaven). Par JEAN 
REYNAUD, Paris, 1854. 


Our readers will be perhaps incredulous 
when we tell them that the literary mind in 
France is suddenly taking a religious turn. 
What principally had been heard of French 
literature in this respect, of late years, was the 
positive philosophy of M. Comte ; but what- 
ever impression the positive doctrine may have 
made upon young England, not only young 
but old France has ordered its wings fora 
start in quite a different direction. At the 
last distribution of prizes at the Institute, it 
was remarkable to observe that the greater 
part of the works were of a religious tone and 
tendency, and M. Villemain, naming irreli- 
gious books by Madame D’Epinay and others 
which had formerly obtained prizes, congratu- 
lated the Institute and the country on the 
change. 

Nor can it be said that it is merely the good- 
will of the members of the Institute which is 
thus sought by flattering and conciliating the 
Church. The Government may do this in 
some degree, but not the Institute, which is in 
flagrant opposition and antagonism to the Gov- 
ernment. Neither can it be said that the 
Emperor or his ministers, however considerate 
to the Church, show any disposition to encour- 
age theology. 

But indeed to name the writers who now 
forswear and scoff at the stupidity of material- 
ism, and who have abandoned the study of 
Voltaire for that of the fathers and councils 
of the Church, would sufficiently attest that this 
extraordinary change is not the result of ser- 
vility or interested calculation, but really a 
voluntary and free impulse, a genuine appetite 
of the national mind, palled by the intellectu- 
al food with which it - heretofore been fed, 
and bent upon having better spiritual nourish- 
ment. 

One of the most startling examples is that 
of George Sand, whose memoirs are now ap- 
pearing in the shape of feuilletons. The read 
ers of these confessions looked no doubt for 
some fresh chapters of Consuelo or Mauprat. 
Instead of this they are treated to essays upon 
the nature of original sin, upon the eternity 
of punishment, upon the a of grace. 

The last work of Henry Heine, too, the 

at living link between the French and 

erman mind, shows the same direction, the 
same spirit. His Voltaireism has turned to 
Judaism, and nothing can be more beautiful 
or forcible than his recantation of Hegelianism, 
with its accompanying sketch of Hegel him- 
self. Poor Heine, long confined to his bed by 
a disorder that was supposed to affect his in- 
tellect, has certainly disproved that suspicion 
by sending fresh from his sick room a series 
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of the most powerful as well asthe most witty 
of his effusions. But now his sardonic humor, 
instead of being directed against religion, is 
altogether devoted to the service and illustra- 
tion of spiritualism. 

The work before us is the production of one 
of that band of writers who distinguished 
themselves in the Revue Encyclopedique, and 
who, the greater number of them, more or 
less, gave in to the illusion of St. Simonianism. 
Jean Reynaud was one of the most positive 
thinkers and writers of this school. Bred at 
the Ecole Polytechnique, and having passed 
with great Eden tevent was the scien- 
tific scholar of the class to which Carnot and 
Leroux belonged. The friendship of these 
men with Madame Sand and with ennais 
is known, and they formed certainly the stran- 
gest amalgam of philosophies and sentiments 
that could be conceived. 

But Reynaud was looked upon as a man 
peculiarly destined for success in life and in 
public affairs, rather than in that dreamy 
world of letters and theology in which Lamen- 
nais and Leroux lived. Therefore, when the 
revolution of 1848 occurred, and Carnot be- 
came minister, Reynaud was appointed Secre- 
tary of Public Instruction, was elected Depu- 
ty, and launched himself into the full career 
of republican politics. As a school of politi- 
cians, however, the whole of this band of orig- 
inal writers and bold thinkers failed, as we well 
know. They wanted many things, and chief 
of all they were utterly wanting in anything 
like the habitude of affairs. The majority of 
the country was against them, the wealthy 
were naturally averse to their doctrines, and 
the poorer classes soon discovered that they 
dealt more in loud-sounding hopes than in 
realities. ‘The republic of 1848 was a failure, 
and Jean Reynaud, as well as George Sand, 
has returned to philosophic speculation. 

This volume is the result, and a singular one 
it is. It professes to give an account of Heay- 
en and Earth, and its first book is devoted to 
an astronomical account of the earth’s positions 
and relations, which M. Reynaud deems a ne- 
cessary basis to reason from, towards the great 
future of the human mind and race. It then 
proceeds to treat of the ages of the earth, and 
discusses the Scriptural theories, for which it 
maintains the greatest respect. M. Reynaud 
and his school profess the utmost reverence for 
authority. The mere fact of the prevalence 
of the Judaic doctrine, and its subsequent ex- 
pansion into that which has become the uni- 
versal creed of intelligent mankind, is held 
sufficient to warrant the main truth and reali- 
ty of what it teaches, propounds and promises. 

e Church, Jewish in ante-Christian times, 
and represented by Councils since the era of 
Christ, symbolizes for M. Reynaud the most 
perfect character which it has pleased the di- 
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— to impart during those ages to the great 
intellects and leading spirits of man. 

Our author then plunges valiantly into the 
subject of man’s fall, and the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin. Human perfectibility, regarded and 
reasoned out after the manner of Condorcet, 
and assuming all religious beliefs as likely to 
be set aside, been the French view of the 
universe for the last half century, or at least 
the view of the liberal party; but we have 
now the school of Sand and ieee coming 
forward to deny that religious wants can be 
met by negation. On the other hand they 
boldly assert that mankind must either resolve 
into the doctrine of the Manichean, and deify 
the evil along with the good principle, or it 
must admit and adopt Christianity, as handed 
down to us, together with the old Testament, 
to be the only satisfactory explanation of the 
origin, existence, and future destiny of the hu- 
man race, and the only sound philosophy of 
good and evil. Reynaud adopts the Christian 
view, and proceeds to state under what limit- 
ation. He and his friends are ready to adopt 
Christianity on the condition of a lopping off 
or banishing from it certain doctrines -which 
they consider to be excrescences and errors. 
Hell and the eternity of punishment are 
among the teachings that this school would 
expunge from Christianity, as contrary to the 
view of human perfectibility which they adopt, 
—not the merely mundane perfectibility ot 
Condorcet, but the perfectibility of the soul 
by reason of a metempsychosis, or something 
very like it. 

But any detailed development of their doc- 
trine we must of course decline. Our simple 
purpose is to indicate their existence. They 
are well worthy of attracting the attention of 
that religious school amongst us which has 
sought to regenerate faith and piety on the 
basis of authority, and which would have been 
far more wisely employed in strengthening 
the fabric of this very authority against the 
terrible and trenchant criticism of the Ger- 
man. Here, however, are some of the ablest 
and most original spirits in France ready to 
adopt authority, regarding the learning of 
Strauss in the same light as the wit of Voltaire, 
and erecting a spiritualism of their own, 
which may perhaps be little likety to swell in- 
to any larger sect, but is certainly calculated 
to exert a singular and powerful effect upon 
the wavering, unfixed, and imaginative mind 
of our neighbors and friends the French. 





MEpIcaL PRESCRIBING THROUGH THE NEws- 
PAPERS.—The newspaper is the worst of all me- 
diums for prescribing physic. We are surprised 
that medical men should not see the perfect ab- 
surdity of letting patients into their consulta- 
tions. Surely a man who can put “M.D.” or 
“M.R.C.S.” after his name, should know that 





a knowledge of drugs is a very small part of 
the physician’s qualifications. A book know- 
ledge of the stated symptoms, indeed, together 
with therapeutics, does not form the half of 
what the medical man must know. It is the 
power of discriminating similar symptoms that 
is the true diagnosis of diseases; the striking 
out, by a clearheaded inventive activity, an equa- 
tion of the sum of all the symptoms, in conjunc- 
tion with the patient’s constitution and cireum- 
stances, that suggests the treatment. But this 
demands practised observation, habitual discri- 
mination, and expertness, so to speak, in the al- 
gebra of medicine. There is no universal suf- 
frage in medical government. 

It is indiscreet even for medical men to discuss 
their own first ideas in the unprofessional public 
journals. A most respectable physician has 
been prescribing castor oil for cholera, with an 
apparent success, but in a very limited experi- 
ence. Several others copy him; and at last the 
Board of Health puts the prescription to a more 
rigid test. Out of 89 cases, the remedy proved 
undecided in six still under treatment, successful 
in 15, fatal in 68. Was not the rash adoption of 
the drug the direct result of newspaper consulta- 
tion? Does its consequence not amount to some- 
thing like manslaughter? If, in, this formal in- 
quiry, some portion of the sixty-eight patients 
died for their country’s good, there have been 
others who have died for the curiosity—it was 
little better—of the gentlemen who adopted as a 
suggestion that which ought only to have been a 
question. Have not the sixty-eight and their 
companions in the grave some claim for damages 
upon those medical men who have used them as 
“corpora” for experiment ?—Spectator. 





A Parliamentary paper, roma printed, ex- 
hibits a remarkable distribution of railway-capi- 
tal. The total is a few pounds short of 
£366,770,000. Of that amount, £93,000,000 has 
not been raised at all; £65,000,000 has been 
raised by loan; £43,000,000 by “ preference ” 
shares ; and £165,000,000 by capital not entitled 
to receive preferential dividend or interest. Of 
the 366 millions, therefore, only 165 consist of 
capital in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
preferential shares partake of the nature of loans 
and sleeping partnerships ; and the pure loans 
exceed one-third of the actual capital. The fig- 
ures show how much these great companies are 
going “upon tick.” The entire annual receipts, 
for last year, amounted to £18,000,000 ; so that 
it would take some years of revenue to clear the 
companies of encumbrance. ‘The revenue, how- 
ever, has increased faster than the railways. The 
miles open, in 1849, were 6,032 ; in 1853, 7,641; 
the gross revenue has increased from £11,806,449, 
in 1849, to £18,035,880, in 1853. By far the 
greatest increase has taken place in the second 
and third class passengers, and goods. Two 
rather important questions immediately hang up- 
on the railway-fature : How far will their traffic 
be diminished by the Beer-Act as a check upon 
Sunday-excursions ? How much would the ad- 
vance of passenger-traffic — at present increasing 
less supihiy than goods — be expedited, if rail- 
ways were rendered more safe ? — Spectator. 
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From The Spectator, 14 Oct. 
“ SPECULATION” A COMMERCIAL 
OFFENCE. 


Tr is with no invidious purpose that we ask 
whether such “ difficulties” as those that have 
occurred at Liverpool ought to have occurred 
atall? The question is not one of a personal 
kind; it refers to an entire class of commercial 
liabilities. The history of almost all these re- 
cent cases appears to be strongly marked, and 
in nearly all that have been made public the 
American element is powerful. The trans- 
mission of bills by a gentleman in New York 
who was not authorized to draw those bills— 
close connection with the very precarious and 
speculative trade in grain—large speculations 
in shipowning—are distinctly stated as the 
practical or proximate reasons for the suspen- 
sion of payment. One case is very remark- 
able. The liabilities were set down at 700,- 
0001; the house which was under liabilities to 
that amount is said to have been quite solvent ; 
but, however solvent, the event has shown that 
there was some difficulty in meeting the total 
amount of liabilities within the time for a large 
eae) of them to reach maturity. The 
1ouse had been saved from the consequences 
of the suspension, and it will go on by favor 
of an arrangement under which bills to the 
extent of 400,000/. were returned, the pur- 
chase-price of shipping property for which 
these bills had been given. We are only 
commenting upon what is before the public. 
What, then, appears to be the case ? A house 
is under liabilities to the extent of 300,000/. ; 
there is some chance that these liabilities 
might be pressed with so much inconvenience 
as to approach suspension of payments; yet 
the house subject to such contingencies issues 
400,000/. in bills for the purchase of shipping 
property. We have nodoubt than an expla- 
nation can be given; but what explanation 
could do away with these simple facts as they 
are broadly stated ? 

There is only too much reason to believe 
that other irregularities are creeping into our 
trade, in some cases the very questionable im- 
portations from the sharp commercial atmos- 

here of America. How is it that one house 
is publicly reported to have tolerated for five 
months the drawing of bills by an agent at 
New York without authority? The very cir- 
culation of such a report shows an amount of 
toleration in our commercial public which is 
as surprising as it is unhealthy. Underwriters, 
it is said with too much probability, hesitate to 
lend their names to the iesen of some firms; 
and the circulation of such a statement even 
as a report is another sign of unhealthiness 
which we desire to see corrected. 

We have been in the habit of praising Brit- 
ish “enterprise,” and we may praise it still; 
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but speculation has ceased to be a legitimate 
branch of that enterprise. What is specula- 
tion ? It consists in guessing at probabilities. 
There was a time when active-minded and 
keen-sighted men might legitimately trade in 
guessing at probable successes. In those days, 
“adventurers” might plunge into mines, or 
into trading combinations with foreign parts, 
or into untried paths of commerce where a 
demand was to be created ; but it is a barbaric 
dishonesty to continue a trade in guessing, 
when commerce is now supplied with every 
machinery for obtaining correct information, 
and for ascertaining the wants which were 
formerly guessed. ‘There are few important 
regions open to out trade in which we have 
not experienced persons well capable of re- 
porting on the exact state of the requirements 
of the resident population, and on the means 
of paying for things they require. The elec- 
tric telegraph has converted the greater part 
of the civilized world into one market. Grain 
in the North of Scotland may be bought and 
sold in the London market by telegraph; bar- 
gains can be made in any European capital ; 
there is not a want for a single article of man- 
ufacture which can arise in any part of the 
two worlds without the wants being accurately 
expressed wherever it could be supplied. The 
season for guessing, therefore, is past. The 
legitimate scope of enterprise and intelligence 
for the capitalist is to collect accurate informa- 
tion, and to expedite transit of the goods the 
want of which is indicated by that informa- 
tion. 

Thus the accounts of trade can in fact be 
revised and audited beforehand. Moral feel- 
ing on the subject in America may introduce 
a disturbing element ; but he must have been 
a stupid Spartan who learned to get drunk 
from the spectacle of the Helot, and the truly 
keen-sighted and active-minded English mer- 
chants will learn from the miscalculations of 
the American what stupidity it is to commit 
mistakes of account which can be precisely 
checked beforehand. Let us hear no more, 
then, of “ speculating” activity, as an excuse 
for blunders to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands or millions. Such “ difficulties” as 
those which have happened at Liverpool ought 
not to be permitted at all; and as the com- 
mercial mind awakens to a distinct perception 
of this truth, we may expect that such dis- 
turbances of commerce will die out. 





From the Examiner. 
THE POPULAR FEELING IN SWEDEN. 
[This letter is from a writer who has had pecu- 
liar facilities for observation of what he describes 
and who is in all respects a trust-worthy witness. | 


Stockholm, 3rd October, 1854. 


All Stockholm is in commotion at the news 
which has just arrived. The Sweedish Min- 
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POPULAR FEELING IN SWEDEN. 


istry have received intelligence that the allies, 
after landing at Eupatoria without opposition, 
defeated the Russians in a sanguinary battle, 
and were following at their heels in the direc- 
tion of Sebastopol. In addition to this infor- 
mation, which must be considered authentic, a 
telegraphic despatch announces the surrender 
of Sebastopol and the Russian fleet. Such an 
occurrence does not appear incredible to those 
who are acquainted with the carefully conceal- 
ed feebleness of Russia; but whether the sur- 
render has taken place, or the inevitable hour 
ig still delayed, its certain approach affords 
unbounded satisfaction to the whole Swedish 

le, with the exception of a few Russian- 
ized but influential members of the nobility 
who advocate a “ policy of peace.” The Czar 
and his Government are much too well-known 
in Sweden not to be both dreaded and detest- 
ed. The peasantry feel that their dearly-pur- 
chased liberties, the commercial classes that 
their prosperity, the universal people that their 
nationality, are in danger from a power which 
has already wrested from Sweden some of her 
finest provinces, but which is, nevertheless, 
pronounced by certain statesmen formidable 
to Turkey alone. 

It is lamentable that the glory which hovers 
over the alligd armies in the Euxine should 
shine but faintly on their fellow-warriors in 
the Baltic. Few, however, will be found in 
Sweden, whatever may be the case in England, 
who will lay the blame of this misfortune at 
the door of Sir Charles Napier. It requires 
but a very short acquaintance with the shores 
of the Baltic not to perceive that the force en- 
trusted to his command was totally miscalcula- 
ted for the service he was required to per- 
form. 

The coast of Sweden, from a considerable 
distance south of Stockholm, is protected by a 
belt of rocky islands of every conceivable 
form and dimension. Even for small vessels 
the passage is intricate and difficult. Often 
you seem to be going end on against a sheer 
precipice of granite without a chance of escape, 
when suddenly a passage which you had not 
perceived opens in the wall, and you glide 
through a channel so narrow that the hull of 
your vessel may graze the rock upon one side, 
and its sails be stuck by the brances of the fir- 
trees on the other. Now you are again in 
open water, but the channel is marked by 
white wands which rise upright out of the 
waves. Nor are the dangers below the surface 
less formidable than those which you discern 
above. This same rocky girdle, too, extends 
(but abounding with still greater difficulties) 
along the shores of the Gulf of Finland.— 
When, therefore, the Swedes saw’ fleet con- 
taining some twenty line-of-battle-ships, but 
not a single mortar or gun-boat, sent for the 
purpose of carrying on operations in these in- 
tricate and dangerous channels, they naturally 
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concluded that no serious attack upon the Rus- 
sian fortresses was meditated, and they now 
highly extol the success of Sir, Charles Napier 
at Bomarsund, considering the means which 
were placed at his disposal. They were not 
aware that they had before their eyes a new 
illustration of the maxim laid down by their 
celebrated chancellor, and that they were at- 
tributing to policy the result of ignorance. 
They would scarcely have believed that no 
commander in the fleet had ever before visit- 
ed the Baltic, and that no English ship of war 
had for the last forty years been seen in these 
waters. 

Russia trusted as usual to the ignorance of 
the Western Cabinets, and their belief in her 
invincibility. But she has carried a game, 
which had always before proved successful, a 
little too far in the Black Sea, and may the 
same prove to be the case in the Gulf of Fin- 
land! The Swedes are ready to assist us 
whenever they see us setting to work in the 
right way. None are more eager than they 
to reduce the power of Russia, and none more 
capable of aflording effectual assistance in 
doing so. Depend upon it that within three 
months after Sweden has joined us with her 
fine army and her fleet of gun-boats (all of 
whtch have been placed by the country in the 
most efficient state under the pretext, of pre- 
serving neutrality), Sveaborg and Cronstadt 
will share the fate of Bomarsund. But in 
order that the Swedes may join us there must 
be no abandonment of the Alanders. Many 
of these unfortunate people, who, trusting to 
the proclamation of the allies, have aflorded 
their assistance, are now quitting their homes 
for Sweden, dreading the vengeance of a 
monarch to whom clemency is unknown, and 
who bestows even on fidelity when unsuccess- 
ful the same reward as on treachery. How- 
ever speciously the matter may be glossed 
over in the English Parliament, the adandon- 
ment of the Alanders would, in the eyes of 
our Swedish and Danish friends, cast an in- 
effaceable stain upon the good reputation of 
England If the allies, not afraid to maintain 
what they have so nobly conquered, should 
now declare that they are prepared to restrain 
the predominance of Russia in the Baltic by 
the only rational means ever proposed for the 

urpose, namely, the reconstruction of the 
*olish provinces of Russia into an independ- 
ent kingdom—their forces will at once be 
doubled by the accession of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. Russia will seek to prevent them 
from adopting this course by acting upon them 
through the influence of Austria; and should 
she succeed she may carry on the war for 
years, which might otherwise be terminated 
in the space of another campaign. Moreover, 
the allies have only to declare that the thing 
shall be done, for they may leave the execu- 
tion of it to the Swedes and the Poles. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE SLAVE TRADE, FROM AN AMERICAN 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Ir is wise to recall to memory, now and then, 
the parable of the two knights and the double 
shield. Most subjects upon which men can em- 
ploy their thoughts have two sides; and though 
one of them may be formed neither of gold nor 
of silver, but of pewter, or of something else still 
more vile, yet it may be an advantage to be ac- 
quainted even with that fact. No doubt it is 
much easier to form an opinion upon any topic, 
when we take care not to view it in more than 
one aspect; and this plan may find some favor 
in these days of cheap and easy knowledge. 
Nevertheless, we boldly maintain our first posi- 
tion, and do not despair of finding many readers 
who will concur with us in acknowledging the 
soundness of the moral of the old fable. Some, 
also, we venture to expect, will admit that, among 
subjects which present not merely two, but many 
sides, is that of the slave trade, the abolition of 
which philanthropic enthusiasts have at all times 
found so_easy to project, dnd so difficult to ac- 
complish. Of every particular of the case that 
can be seen through “ Uncle Tom’s” spectacles, 
the English public is, no doubt, well informed ; 
and the celebrated address of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and her many thousands of the wo- 
men of England, to their sisters, the women of 
the United States of America, has shown plainly 
enough what short work English feeling would 
make with the “common crime and common 
dishonor” of the two nations. Nevertheless, 
acting upon the principle we have recommended 
above, we venture to bring under the notice of 
our readers another phase of the matter which 
has not been taken cognizance of by the female 
triends of the negro, and has apparently been 
overlooked by some of the most forward of our 
male abolitionists, doubtless in the ardor of their 
pursuit of the great object in view. We must 
premise, however, that we are by no means bent 
upon beguiling this dull autumnal season with a 
treatise upon slavery in general, or even upon 
rousing the public spirit from the narcotic influ- 
ence of the Russian war, by the enlivening inci- 
dents of a Yankee Abolitionist sortie into the 
Nebraska Territory. Our object is merely to 
show how an intelligent American may see this 
subject from a point of view very different from 
that chosen by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
our English philanthropists, and yet be, perhaps, 
as sincere an enemy of slavery and the slave 
trade as any one of them. No one, indeed, that 
we know of now-a-days, ventures to profess him- 
self an advocate of either the one or the other. 
In truth, the questions uppermost in the mind of 
every calm thinker are constantly —‘* How can the 
slave trade be most effectually abolished? How can 
the slave be most securely and speedily set free ? 
But it by no means certainly follows that every 
one will admit that the mode of solving these 
questions, adopted by England twenty years ago, 
would be safe and suitable for the solution of 
the more complicated and difficult problem now 
under consideration in the United States. The 
number of slaves in the American Union in 1850 
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was above three and a-half millions; those 
emancipated in the whole of the British posses- 
sions in 1834, were under 800,000. These facts 
alone very materially vary the two cases; butan 
American writer,* whose speculations have lately 
fallen under our eye, explores the subject to a 
greater depth; and, examining the causes ‘of 
slavery, determines (to his own satisfaction at 
least) that it has not been abolished, even within 
British bounds, by the English Act of Emanci- 
pation, and that it must subsist and grow through- 
out the world as far as English influence extends, 
so long as the commercial policy of England 
shall retain its present character. We do not 
profess to be converts to Mr. Carey’s views, and 
we own to some doubts as to the logical sound- 
ness of many of his arguments; but our political 
philosophy is of the eclectic school, and we may 
not refuse to accept a truth, either because it is 
not set before us in the technical form of a legi- 
timate conclusion, or because its distinctness 
may be impaired by a crowd of concomitant 
fallacies. We love, too, to examine both sides 
of every shield: and we see no harm in turnin 
that now in our hands for the benefit of some o 
our respected fellow-countrymen, who seem oc- 
casionally to forget that “there be livers out of 
Britain.” It will no doubt be a strange surprise 
to many of those who have been long admiring 
their own reflection in the act of embracing “a 
man and a brother” black as ebony, to be shown, 
by a simple turning of the mirror, a counterfeit 
presentment of the same image ruthlessly tear- 
ing Uncle Tom from his peaceful though servile 
Northern home, or, vampire-like, draining the 
life-blood of a coolie immigrant amid the cane- 
pieces of Jamaica. Yet no less frightful than 
this is the picture of the slave tradefas shown to 
us from the American point of view, which we 
propose now very slightly to sketch out. 

The root of slavery, black and white, is, we 
are told, the commercial policy of England, 
which, “ adverse to the civilization and the free- 
dom, not only of the negro race, but of mankind 
at large, seeks to make of herself a great work- 
shop, and necessarily, of all the rest of the world 
one great farm.” ‘The proposition is startling, 
and not the less so, that the primary design as- 
cribed to England, and to the carrying out of 
which. so unhappy a consequence is attributed, 
has really been the ruling idea of the most active 
and successful of our politicians of late years. 
We do not ask Mr. Cobden to admit that his un- 
adorned but triumphant eloquence has barbarized 
and enslaved, however it may have charmed the 
world ; but he will not deny that its theme has 
been the wisdom and necessity of drawing food 
from every quarter of the globe for the supply 
of the workers of England. Free trade has so 
operated, says Mr. Carey, and in the course of 
its operation a quasi slavery has been imposed 
upon every nation within the sphere of its influ- 
ence; and the chains have been riveted upon the 
American negro of the United States, and the 


* “The Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign: 
bade Ay Exists, and how it may be Extinguished.” 
~ . C. Carey. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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domestic slave trade of America has been stimu- 
lated and extended. The argument upon which 
these conclusions are based is easily stated, when 
stripped of the illustrations with which it is pro- 
tusely garnished. The earth is the sole producer, 
and agriculture, consequently, the basis of all 
wealth. From the earth man extracts corn and 
cotton, which he can change in form and place— 
but there his power ends; he cannot add to their 
quantity, except by means of the art of cultiva- 
tion. The higher the degree of proficiency at- 
tuined in that art, the greater, therefore, will be 
the produce of the material of wealth; but, on 
the other hand, the surplus rude produce of the 
land, after the personal wants of the cultivators 
have been supplied, possesses no value until it. be 
subjected to the skill of the manufacturer. Thus 
the conditions desirable come to be such as shall 
be favorable to the largest production from the 
land, and to the easiest subjection of the produce 
to the hand of the artisan. Both will be attained 
more or less completely, in proportion to the ap- 
proximation or separation of the seats of agri- 
culture and manufacture with regard to each 
other. When manufacturers settle in the neigh- 
borhood of fertile and well-farmed lands “they 
(in the words of Adam Smitl) give a new value 
to the surplus part of the rude produce, by sav- 
ing the expense of carrying it to the water-side, 
or to some distant market; and they furnish the 
cultivators with something in exchange for it, 
that is either useful or agreeable to them, upon 
easier terms than they could have obtained it 
before. The cultivators get a better price for 
their surplus produce, and can purchase cheaper 
other conveniences which they have occasion for. 
They are thus both encouraged and enabled to 
increase this surplus produce by a further im- 
provement and better cultivation of the land; 
and as the fertility of the land has given birth to 
the manufacture, so the progress of the manufac- 
ture reacts upon the land, and increases still fur- 
ther its fortility. The manufacturers first supply 
the neighborhood, and afterwards, as their work 
improves and refines, more distant markets. 
For, though neither the rude produce, nor even 
the coarse manufacture, could, without the great- 
est difficulty, support the expense of a considera- 
ble land carriage, the refined and improved manu- 
facture easily may. In asmall bulk it frequently 
contains the price of a great quantity of the raw 
produce. <A piece of fine cloth, for example, 
which weighs only eighty pounds, contains in it 
the price, not only of eighty pounds of wool, but 
sometimes of several thousand pounds weight 
of corn, the maintenance of the different work- 
ing people, and of their immediate —— 
The corn, which could with difficulty have been 
carried abroad in its own shape, is in this man- 
ner virtually exported in that of the complete 
manufacture, and may easily be sent to the re- 
motest corners of the world.” Thus, the more 
wheat raised and the more cloth made, the greater 
will be the demand for labor, the higher the 
wages of the laborer; and the more sought for, 
and the better paid the laborer is, the more free 
is he. An exclusively agricultural population 
must be poor, because the market for their sur- 
plus produce is distant; being poor they are de- 
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pendant, and bound to the soil. An excliisive! 
manufacturing population cannot be rich a 
free, because the cost of the raw material upon 
which their labor is to be exercised is enhanced 
by the expense of carriage, and because the mar- 
ket for their produce must also be distant But 
the policy of England—of mixed free trade and 
protection—tends to draw all the surplus raw 
produce of the earth into her own lap, and to 
force all other nations to supply their wants of 

manufactures at her own shop; thus impoverish- 

ing and enslaving the families of the world, and 

preventing her own artisans from becoming rich 

and free; and thus is the England of Messrs. 

Cobden and Bright the great author and pro- 

moter of the slave trade, domestic and foreign.— 

Q. E. D. 

The conclusion may seem to be hastily arrived 
at; but some of the facts upon which the steps 
of the argument are laid are curious and worthy 
of attention, for their intrinsic value if not for 
the effect they may be expected to produce upon 
the ci-devant members of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. The manufacturing industry of the 
United States may be fairly estimate! by the 
proportion of its raw cotton retained for domestic 
use as contrasted with the quantity of the mate- 
rial exported ; and that stands but as one to five 
ina comparison with the exports to the whole 
world, and as two to seven in a comparison with 
those to Great Britain alone. In the year 1849 
u thousand and some odd millions of pounds’ 
weight of raw cotton were exported from the 
Union, of which more than seven hundred mil- 
lions were received by Great Britain. The con- 

umption in the different manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the whole Union during the same 
year is believed (according to Mr. M’Culloch) to 
have amounted to about two hundred thousand 
pounds. With this enormous quantity of raw 
material for their labor of the factory hands of 
England, a corresponding store of food was 
transmitted for their support. Great Britain’s 
share of the bread-stuff of the United States, in 
the year 1849, was close upon a million of barrels 
of flour, upwards of a million of bushels of wheat, 
and more than twelve millions of bushels of In- 
dian corn—in round figures a twelve month’s 
food for nearly two millions of people. But it is 
a strange fact, that this monster development of 
a market does not seem to have had the effect 
of inducing a more careful cultivation, or of im- 
proving the system of agriculture; and, coinci- 
dently with it, there has been an extensive emi- 
gration from the older States. The average re- 
turn of wheat, even in the State of New York, is 
not more than fourteen bushels per acre, while in 
Virginia it is only six or seven bushels, against 
thirty or thirty-two as the average produce of the 
like crop in England. “ The wheat-exporting 
capabilities of the Union,” says Mr. Johnston, in 
his “ Notes on North America,” “ are lessening, 
rather than increasing. . .....+. > 

The virgin.soils are already, to a considerable 
extent, exhausted of their fruitfulness, and a 
comparatively expensive culture, likely to maks 
corn more costly, must be adopted if their pro- 
ductiveness is to be brought back and main- 





tained.” As this exhaustion of the soil por- 
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ceeds, farmers migrate to seek fresher lands and 
a better crop elsewhere; and thus, while the 
Union at large doubles its population every 
twenty-five years, the increase in some of the old 
States is very slow. New York increased ten- 
fold in sixty years, while Virginia barely doub- 
led in the same period. The population of North 
Carolina did not double in sixty years; that of 
Iowa was multiplied by ten in a single decade. 

“ There is, in fact (as Mr. M’Culloch observes). 
a constant emigration current setting from the 
Eastern to the Western States;” and the expla- 
nation of the phenomenon is, according to Mr. 
Carey, to be found in the maxim, that “a n&tion 
which commences by exporting food will end by 
exporting men.” It is certain that men are large- 
ly exported from the older States in quest of 
more fertile lands, and the theory proposed is, 
that the exhaustion of the soil has been occasion- 
ed by the substitution of a foreign instead of a 
home market for its products; that in the for- 
mer they are consumed, and make no return to 
their pone earth, while their consumption at 
home by a population non-agricultural and, con- 
sequently, supernumerary to that of a purely ag- 
ricultural district, would, at the same time, stim- 
ulate cultivation and afford the means of improv- 
ing its character. The prices of a market close 
at hand are more remunerative to the farmer than 
those including the cost of a long transit : a more 
extended rotation of crops is thereby invited ; and 
the material for recruiting the principles of fer- 
tility in the soil is supplied in greater abundance 
and -cheaper. Practically, the North American 
farmer is limited to the cultivation of grain, cot- 
ton, and tobacco, by the circumstance of his mar- 
ket being in Europe. Were his raw cotton work- 
ed up by artisans living close to him, he would 
be forced by the demands of the home market to 

w green crops and to feed cattle; he would 

ereby both rest and replenish his land. As it 
is, the soil is worked without intermission or 
manure until it is exhausted, and then new 
ground is sought out, to be dealt with in like 
manner. Thus “the greater the tendency to ex- 
haustion, the greater is the pro-slavery feeling. 
The man who exhausts his land attaches to it 
but little value, and he abandons it; but he at- 
taches much value to the slave whom he can 
carry away with him.” But more than this. the 
slave-holding farmer of an exhausted soil, if he | 
cannot or will not abandon it, finds the most re- 
munerative crop he can raise to be human stock, 
and thus, the Virginian proprietor having begun 
by raising tobacco, cotton, wheat for exportation, 
ends by breeding and exporting slaves— 


The more the planter is forced to depend upon 
tobacco, the lower will be its price abroad, and the 
more he must exhaust his land. The more rapid 
the exhaustion, the more must be the tendency to 
emigrate. The more the necessity of depending 
exclusively on wheat, the greater the necessity for 
making a market for it by raising slaves for sale; 
and in several of the older Southern States the 
planter now makes nothing bift what results from 
the increase of stock. The Virginian would man- 

ture his corn and his wheat into cloth, or into 
coal and iron, if he could; but this he cannot do, 
although close to the producer of cotton, and oc- 
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'cupying a land abounding in all the raw materials 
of which machinery is composed; and having, too, 
abundant labor power that runs to waste. Why he 
cannot do it is, that England follows the advice of 
Mr. Huskisson, and cheipens labor, with a view to 
prevent other nations from following the advice of 
Adam Smith. The whole energies of the state are 
therefore given to the raising of tobacco and cern, 
both of which must go abroad; and as the latter 
cannot travel profitably in its rude state, it requires 
to be manufactured: and the only branch of man- 
ufacture permitted to the Virginian is that of ne- 
groes, an hence it is that their export is so large 
and that cotton is so cheap. 


The bete noir of your true American is, of course 
England ; and to the determination of England 
to make of herself the workshop of the world, and 
of the whole world beside one draw-farm from 
whence to feed her workmen, is traceable, in the 
American mind, the cause why the citizens of the 
Southern States cannot open mines, erect furna- 
ces, smelt iron, forge machinery, and build mills. 
If there was no free import into England for corn, 
he could do all these acts, and induce their con- 
sequences, in an increase of the home demand 
for the products of the soil, and in a multiplica- 
tion of the products themselves. ‘The land 
would then become more valuable, and, as popu- 
lation should increase, would become more divi- 
ded. The cost of raising slaves would be increas- 
ed, and that description of stock would cease to 
be remunerative. “ The little black cultivator 
of cabbages and potatoes would then be seen 
taking the place of the poor white owner of large 
bodies of exhausted land, and thus would the 
negro tend toward freedom as his master became 
enriched.” It would be altogether beside our 
present,purpose to enter upon a discussion of 

‘ree Trade, either in its sentimental or commer- 
cial relations. We shall not attempt to examine 
the question either as “men and brethren,” or as 
speculators in cotton or corn, and therefore it is 
as unnecessary for us to sustain the right of the 
English legislating manufacturer to do what he 
likes with his own, or with that of any one else 
who will allow him, as it is to impugn the free- 
born American’s right to allow English or other 
men to take from him that which he can keep. 
Our less ambitious object is to amuse our readers 
with a peep at both sides of this shield; and 
traly the variation in the description of it as seen 
by the “ native American” Protectionist and the 
British Free Trader, is amusing enough. 

Beginning from the beginning, the American, 
of course, traces the origin of slavery in the Uni- 
ted States to the colonial policy of Great Britain, 
which in 1710 produced a resolution of the House 
of Commons, that “the erecting of manufacto- 
ries in the colonies had a tendency to lessen their 
dependance on Great Britain.” Its growth he 
follows through a course of legislation directed 
in accordance with the spirit of that resolution 
and of the celebrated declaration of Lord Chat- 
ham, to prevent a horse-shoe or a hob-nail from 
being made by the colonists for themselves. In 
1732, the exportation of hats from one North 
American province to another was prohibited, 
and the number of apprentices to be taken by 
hatters was limited ; in 1750, the erection of iron 
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mills was prohibited ; in 1765, the emigration of 


artisans to the colonies was forbidden; in 1781, | Le 


*§2. and ’85, it was made unlawful to export to 
them woollen or cotton, or iron and steel-mak- 
ing machinery ; and in 1799, colliers were pre- 
vented from seeking their fortunes in the new 
empire. It was not unnatural that such restric- 
tions as these should be met by counter-restric- 
tions in the shape of protective duties ; and that 
policy was adopted by the Americans, and car- 
ried out, until (as Mr. Carey thinks, in an un- 
lucky hour) the “ compromise” tariff was adopt- 
ed in 1832, and by it was introduced the princi- 
ple of a progressive reduction of import duties, 
until a common point of twenty per cent. ad va- 
lorem should be reached, at which they were in- 
tended in future to stand, with a view to reve- 
nue only. No sooner was this step taken, says 
the “ Native American,” than the growth of man- 
ufacturing industry was stopped; cotton and 
woollen mills, and furnaces, and foundries, were 
closed ; free citizens were enslaved by their want 
of employment and food, and «a brisk domestic 
traffic in slaves rapidly sprung up. “ Through- 
out the whole length and breadth of the land, 
there was an universal cry of “ Give me work; 
make your own terms—myself and family have 
nothing to eat ;” and the consequence of this ap- 
proach towards slavery was so great a diminu- 
tion in the consumption of food that the prices 
at which it was exported to foreign countries 
were lower than they had been for many years; 
end thus it was that the farmer paid for the sys- 
tem which had diminished the freedom of the 
laborer and the artisan.” Then protection was 
re-established ; the tariff act of 1842, by which 
high duties were again imposed upon many ar- 
ticles of import, was passed, and “wages rose, 
and they rose in every department of labor; the 
evidence of which is to be found in the fact that 
the consumption of food and fuel greatly increas- 
ed, while that of cloth almost doubled, and that 
of iron trebled, in the short period of five years.” 
In an inverse ratio with this prosperity, Mr. 
Carey says (we cannot say we think he adduces 
facts to prove his assertion), the domestic slave 
trade declined; again to spring into activity 
when, in 1846, the American “ legislators were 
smitten with a love of the system called Free 
Trade. They were of opinion that America 
was, by right, an agricultural nation, and that 
the true way to produce competition for the pur- 
chase of labor was to resolve the whole nation 
into a body of farmers; and the tariff of 1842 
was repealed.” Then English wares being forced, 
by their comparative cheapness, into the Ameri- 
can market, food and cotton were forced out to 
pay for them, land was exhausted by being de- 
voted exclusively to the produce of these export- 
able crops, free labor was cheapened by the dimi- 
nution of home manufactures, and slave-raising 
was stimulated by the demand created for slave 
labor in Texas, Arkansas, and the other new 
cotton and corn-growing States. Thus is the 
rape of Uncle Tom from his peaceful and happy 
hearth, and his sacrifice under the brutal hands 
of Simon Legree, brought home to the doors of 
Messrs. Cobden, Bright, and Wilson, and their 





associate philanthropists of the Anti-Corn-Law 
ague. ’ 

Most of the broad facts in this chain are un- 
deniably true; but they will be found to lead to 
a different conclusion, when examined from the 
other side of the shield, The Free-Traders (we 
may take Mr. M’Culloch as a trustworthy expo- 
nent of their opinions) admit that the American 
protective system had the effect of diverting a 
certain amount of the national capital from the 
production of cotton, breadstuffs, and tobacco— 
the equivalents sent to foreigners in payment of 
manutactured goods—to the direct production of 
these goods themselves. They proclaim the 
continuous exhaustion of the lands by the en- 
couraged production of these exportable commo- 
dities. ‘ 

They affirm that it is a contradiction and an 
absurdity to suppose that free settlers could con- 
tinue the cultivation of the Southern States on 
the same scale and with the same vigor that itis 
now conducted “ without the aid of slaves of one 
kind or other ;” and, not doubting for a.moment 
that agriculture must, for a long series of years, 
be the most profitable species of employment in 
which the citizens of America can engage, they 
pronounce authoritatively that cultivation could 
not have been “carried to near its present ex- 
tent in Louisiana, Alabama, and other States of 
the Union, but for their all but unlimited com- 
mand of slave-labor.” -Argal, says the * Native 
American,” a free trade which encourages and 
stimulates a branch of agriculture that cannot 
be carried on without slaves, is a promoter of 
slavery and the slave-trade. Aryal, says the 
British man and brother, while “we venture to 
implore your aid, O. Americans! to wipe away 
our common crime and our common dishonor,” 
to abolish that slavery in the institution of which 
we humbly confess our complicity, no one who 
has the slightest acquaintance with the condition 
of America can doubt that a system of protec- 
tion, which should discourage that cultivation of 
exportable products in which slavery is a neces- 
sity, “is plainly to force a portion of the indus- 
try and capital of the country into businesses in 
which it will be /east productive.” 

These conclusions are, as we have said. differ 
ent, although by no means inconsistent. It may 
be that freedom of trade is not synonymous 
with freedom of labor; and it may also be that 
those businesses in which slave-labor is required 
are not the least productive. If both inferences 
may be drawn legitimately from the premises, it 
must remain with free-trade Abolitionists to 
strike a balance between morality and commerce. 
The question may be doubled up with that vexed 
one between slave-raised and free-grown sugar. 
It involves, like the Abbess of Quedlinbourg’s 
placket-holes, a case of conscience, and upon it 
we do not presume to decide. It may not be 
amiss, however, in passing, to contribute such 
aid to the solution of the problem, as is ¢ontain- 
ed in the following practical commentary upon 
an actual result of British philanthrophy, which 
was no doubt represented in Mr. M'Culloch’s 
mind, when he referred to the absolute necessity 
in tropical cultivation for the aid of slaves o/ one 
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kind or other. The following is an extract from 
the correspondence of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, quoted by Mr. Carey :-— 


“ HAVANNA, Fes. 11, 1853. 

“ On the morning of the 7th arrived, from Amoa, 
Singapore, and Jamaica, the British ship, Panama, 
Fisher, 522 tons, 131 days’ passage, with 261 Asi- 
atics (coolies) on board, to be introduced to the la- 
bor of the island, purchased for a service of four 
years. ‘The loss on the passage was a considerable 
per-centage, being ninety thrown overboard. The 
speculators in this material are Messrs. Viloldo, 
Wardrop and Co., who have permission of the Gov- 
ernment to cover 5000 subjects. The cargo is yet 
held in quarantine. 

“On the 8th instant, arrived, from Amoa and 
St Helena, the —g Blenheim, Molison, 808 tons, 
104 days’ passage, bringing to the same consignees 
412 coolies. Died on the voyage, 38.” 


It will scarcely be ower ne | for us to inform 
our readers that the remedy for slavery and the 
slave-trade recommended by the Native Ameri- 
can, is that indicated in his view of the causes 
of the malady. He would restore protection to 
native manufacturing industry everywhere, and 
thus, as he thinks, bring the loom and the anvil 
in close propinquity to the plough. “ It is need- 
ed to raise the cost of man by raising the price of 
food ; and that is to be done by bringing the 
farmer’s market to his door, and thus giving value 
to labor and land. Let the people of Maryland, 
and Virginia, Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see, be enabled to bring into activity their vast 
treasures of coal and iron ore, and to render use- 
ful their immense water-powers—free the masters 
from their present dependance on distant mar- 
kets, in which they must sell all they produce, and 
must buy all they consume, and the negro slave 
becomes free, by virtue of the same great law 
that in past times has freed the serf of England, 
and is now freeing the serf of Russia. 

* In all countries of the world man has become 
free as land has acquired value, and as its own- 
ers have been enriched ; and in-all man has be- 
come enslaved as land has lost its value, and its 
owners have been impoverished.” ‘To increase 
the cost of raising slaves would, it is anticipated, 
abolish slavery; “ because the value of the land 
and its produce grows more rapidly than the 
value of that portion of the negro’s powers that 
can be obtained from him as a slave, that is, 
without the payment of wages.” Thus— 


Money, that, like the sword of kings, 
Is the last reason of all things, 


is to be the final arbiter of the negro’s fate ; and 
s0, no doubt, it will; and of the question of free- 
trade and protection also, let the advocate of 
each argue ever so wisely. If the views of Mr. 
Carey be correct, the progressive exhaustion of 
the American soil will in the end be found to be 
more than a match for any tgriff, home or for- 
eign ; and even at this moment, we believe, it is 
the opinion of many competent judges, that the 
power of exporting products of the soil has arri- 
ved at a point somewhat beyond its zenith in the 
United States. Whenever there shall be a se- 


PAST. 


rious diminution in the quantity of exportable 
corn, cotton, riee, and tobacco, there will be a 
diminution in imported calicoes and hardware. 
In the meantime, philanthropists and freetraders 
will learn from this slight sketch, what manner 
of men they are when reflected in an American 
glass. 





THE PAST. 


Tl passato e passato,e per sempre !—AzELIO. 


THE Past is past ! with many a hopeful morrow ! 
Its errors and its good works live with God ; 
The agony is o’er of joy or sorrow; 
The flowers lie dead along the path we trod. 


The Past is past ! in solemn silence taking, 
Alike, the sunny and the rainy day ; 

On the life altar of the fond heart breaking 
Full many an idol built on feet of clay. 


The Past is past! in certain still rotation, 
Deadening and loosening, as it travelled by, 

Each hope that bounds in glad anticipation, 
Each vivid passion and each tender tie ! 


The Past is past ! and our young selves departed 
Upon the flashing whirl of those fleet years; 

Its lessons leave us sadder, stronger hearted, 
More slow to live, less prodigal of tears. 


The Past is past ! and knowledge taught suspicion 
To dim the spirit with its foul, cold shine : 

For many a base and dark thing finds admission 
Amid the wisdom learnt from life and time. 


The Past is past! and in that twilight valley 
Dwell slow repentance and the vain regret ; 

Fears for the future from those shadows sally, 
And hang around the path before us yet. 


The Past is past ! and ah! how few deplore it, 
Or would re-live their time had they the power ; 

Though Nature sometimes weekly weepeth o’er it, 
At memory of some wrong, or happier hour. 


The Past is past ! There’s bitter joy in knowing 
*T is gone for ever ; dead and buried deep, 

It lies behind, and on life’s stream is flowing, 
Where the dark waters of the Dead Sea sleep. 


The Past is past ! in faith and patience, taking 
Its lessons, let us lay them on our hearts ; 

The chain’s attenuated links are breaking : 
Be earnest !— use the Present ere it parts !} 





The August number of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine contains the coolest specimen of literary lar- 
ceny that we have met with for many a day. 
“The Ethnology of Europe”—an article of 
eighteen pages, and by far the most interesting 
in the whole number—is stolen bodily, and al- 
most “ punctuatim et literatim,” from Dr. Nott’s 
“Types of Mankind.” It is worth any one’s 
while, who*is fond of fun, to take up Blackwood 
and compare “ The Ethnology of Europe” with 
the original from which it has been so unceremo- 





niously appropriated —Mobile Tribune. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
OUR JACK. 


Ovr Jack is as well known as the parish- 
school he went to with so much reluctance, and 
at which he stood distinguished as the greatest 
dunce and the best fighter of all the scholars. He 
was always either getting into some scrape, or 
trying to get off from some penal task, which for 
the life of him he never could execute ; so he 
would throw down his book, play the truant, and 
run up so awful a reckoning, that it had to be 
scored on his back. There used to be always 
somebody coming with complaints to his wid- 
owed mother, about what he had been doing to 
somebody’s lad; and she used always to say: 
“T’ll give it him, that I will; he shall have such 
a talking-to as he never had in the whole course 
of his life, the instant he comes in—that he shall.” 
Then when Our Jack came in, his mother did 

ive it him —‘“ that she did ;” and he calmly 

eard her to the end, hurrying charge upon 
charge, and running question into question, until 
she was fairly out of breath through enumerating 
the number of punishments she had “a good 
mind” to inflict upon him ; and then Our Jack 
began to get a word in “ edgeways,” as he said. 
“ Did n’t that woman’s boy fetch little lame Bill 
a rap, and when I telled him he was a coward to 
go and hit a littler boy nor himself, and one that 
was a poor cripple, didn’t he say as how he 
would do it again if he liked ? and when he 
went for to hit little Bill again, and he ran cry- 
ing to me not to let him, then he catched 
it;” and Our Jack’s dark hazel eyes would flash 
again, as he added: “and I'll give him more 
next time he meddles with lame Bill, though he 
is biggerer than I be’s; and he may go home 
and tell his mother again —the coward.” 
Though Our Jack understands nothing abcat 
protocols and ultimatums, yet, when he sees op- 
pression and wrong, he fires up at once; and the 
time he gives to answer his “yes” or “no,” is 
while he throws his head back and raises his 
clenched fists ; and if they do not at once run 
like scalded cats from the principalities he pro- 
tects, he is down upon them with his one, two, 
three. Our Jack, indeed, makes short work of it. 
Still, he is naturally good-tempered, though, as 
his dear old doting mother says, “ He takes after 
his poor father, who was a little hasty at times, 
but it was soon over.” His schoolmaster had a 
way of giving his head a kind of hopeless shake 
whenever he alluded to Our Jack, though he 
would sometimes add : “ He’s a good heart —a 
noble-hearted lad, but a sad, sad dunce.” He 
was the umpire in all boyish games, and in feats 
of skill and strength stood unrivalled ; and wo 
be to those who tried to cheat their lesser com- 
panions at marbles, buttons, or pitch-and-toss, in 
the presence of Our Jack, for his jacket-sleeves 
were furled up in a moment whenever there was 
a wrong to redress ! 

Our Jack’s greatest fault was a love of water ; 
as his mother used to say: “ He ought to have 
been born a fish, for he’s always a-dabbling in it, 
making boats of everything he can lay his hands 
on, the instant my back’s turned. He has swum 
my boots, my bonnet, and my bread-pan ; tried 





how much sugar my basin would carry, and sunk 
it; served my tea and coffee canisters the same. 
I’ve many and many a time found my cups, and 
saucers, and dishes, at the bottom of the water- 
butt, and my mustard-pot and pepper-box sunk 
in the pail ; while, if there was a shower of rain, 
he would send every morsel of firewood, every 
cork in the house, and indeed everything that 
would swim, into the gutter, and down the 
street, and shout and clap his hands like one de- 
mented, if his little ships, as he used to call them, 
beat his big ones. As he his cap and shoes, bless 
you ! they were seldom either on his head or on 
his feet : if he came to a ditch, a horse-trough, or 
a pond, off they would come and in they would 
go; and the only wonder is that he hasn’t 
caught his death o’cold over and over again. 
He ought to have been born a fish, he’s so fond 
of the water.” And, like Jack’s school-master, 
his fond old mother would finish with a mournful 
shake of the head. 

A good-natured farmer took Our Jack, and em- 
ployed him to fetch up the cattle to water, scare 
away the birds from the corn, and be a little Gib- 
eonite on the farm; and for a time he went on 
admirably, until, one day, he was sent to the dis- 
tant market-town —a small seaport — with the 
wagoner, and from that hour, as his dear old 
mother often said afterwards, with the tears in 
her eyes, “he was a changed lad.” All he had 
hitherto known of ships and sailors was through 
books and prints ; but, having once seen them, 
Our Jack’s old occupation was gone. From 
morning to night he was making boats, and 
swimming them wherever water was to be found ; 
he even cut off the skirts of his smock-frock to 
make sails for his little ships, and to give what 
remained more the appearance of a sailor’s jacket; 
while every piece of wood he could lay hold of, 
he converted into a boat ; and it was marvellous 
how he managed, with only his pocket-knife, to 
cut them into such beautiful forms. Our Jack 
had his boyish admirers, who were ever eager to 
accompany him to swim his boats, and wade in- 
to ponds to fetch them back when they were be- 
calmed in the middle or did not blow to shore ; 
and amongst these were one or two of rather bad 
character. If a stray hen had laid in the fields, 
they would take the eggs, and now and then go 
the length of robbing an orchard. One ill-star- 
red hour they persuaded Our Jack to join in the 
depredation ; and he consented to keep watch 
within the orchard-gate, while they made booty 
of the owner’s choicest golden-pippins. Ifthe pro- 
prietor came, Jack was to whistle, and keep him 
on the run round the trees until his vagabond 
companions escaped through a gap in the hedge. 
The owner came, and Our Jack was captured : 
he was promised both pardon and reward if he 
would give up the names of his accomplices, but 
Jack would not; so, with a smart box of the ear, 
and a threat that he should be transported, the 
culprit was dismissed. That threat decided the 
fate of Our Jack; on the following morning, he 
was missing. He had written down his crime on 
a slate, in tis large ungainly school-boy hand, 
and left it on the table, praying for his mother’s 
and the farmer’s forgiveness, and promising in 
future to be a good lad, and begging of her to 
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pray for him while away. Round spots on the let- 
ers showed where the tears had fallen while he 
wrote. 

Another day came; and, closing her cottage- 
shutter, and leaving the key under the door, the 
sad-hearted mother’ set out, in her weather- 
stained scarlet cloak to search for Our Jack. 
She made her way towards the little seaport, in- 
quiring at almost every cottage and toll-gate she 
passed, and of nearly every traveller she met ; 
but no one had seen him. At length she met the 
village-carrier returning. Jack had ridden part 
of the way with him ; he had gone to sea. The 
earrier knew the captain who had taken him ; 
the ship sailed that very morning ; he had shak- 
en hands with Our Jack as he went on board. 
The carrier made no mention of the half-crown 
he had given the boy, nor how well he had 
treated him ontheroad. So the dear old woman 
returned, and sat down by her solitary cottage- 
hearth to bemoan the loss of Our Jack. The 
farmer, whose orchard he had helped to rob, was 
the first who called to comfort her; and he ex- 
pressed his regret that he had used a threat 
which he never intended to execute, as he feared 
it had driven him away. But her constant com- 
forter was the joiner’s pretty little daughter, who 
lived oppusite, and who was always quarrelling 
and fighting with Our Jack, running in squealing 
whenever he pursued her, and running after him 
again the instant his back was turned on her. 
She seemed as if she could not bear him, and yet 
was never happy unless when teasing him. She 
had been the cause of his fighting both her 
brothers, whom he always thrashed. He had 
tumbled her among her father’s chips, rolled her 
in his saw-dust, spoiled her frocks with paint, 
emptied the glue-pot on her hair, been beaten by 
her father, scolded by her mother, and yet there 
the little maiden was, beside the widow, shedding 
tears of sympathy when she saw her weeping for 
the loss of Our Jack. 

Time wore away ; the joiner’s daughter grew 
taller and prettier ; the widow became resigned ; 
but excepting a few trifling presents, and a short 
letter or two which had been left at the inn where 
the village-carrier “ put up,” his mother received 
no further tidings of Our Jack, nor had he been 
more than once to the little seaport from which 
he first embarked. 

Three years — and there came a longer 
letter, with an order to draw a sum of money 
every six months at the banker’s in the market 
town. He had got a berth on board H. M.S. 
something or other—the schoolmaster said Vul- 
can; the clergyman, Vulture ; and the little tailor 
read Valiant ; but Our Jack wrote such a strange 
“scrawming hand,” as his dear mother called it, 
that it might mean all manner of things.” On 
turning to the purser’s order for the money, it 
was found to be the Valiant, bound for the Afri- 
can coast to intercept slavers. ‘Two more years, 
and with an increase in the money she drew, 

there came a rich shawl, which would have be- 
come his dear old mother about as well as the 
dress of a Bloomer; and a pair of beautiful 
stuffed birds for the joiner’s pretty daughter, who 
had sent “her respects” in his mother’s letters. 
The birds were in the attitude of fighting, which 
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caused the pretty maiden to laugh, for she said 
“that was what she was always a-doing with Our 
Jack ;” but her mother said “she had a good cry 
over them” when she placed them on her chest 
of drawers in her bedroom. The farmer whose 
orchard Jack helped to rob, had sent out his best 
wishes, and had received in return a basket of 
curious shells, which, as he said, “ made his par- 
lor look as fine as fivepence.” More letters and 
presents from time to time, with orders for more 
money than his dear old mother knew how to 
spend, and so seven years passed away since he 
first left home. Meantime, the joiner’s pretty 
daughter had rejected many offers, and grown 
into the sweetest flower of the village. Another 
June came on in her chariot of roses, and a smell 
of new hay hung around the picturesque hamlet, 
which the carrier’s cart was entering two or three 
hours before sunset, with a beautiful parrot in an 
immense cage, fastened on the tilt of his vehicle, 
and a long stuffed sword-fish that hung partly 
over the shaft-horse, which, with the leader, was 
decorated with bows of blue ribbons. All the 
village was out to look at the parrot, the sword- 
fish, and the horses ; and from the hurrahs of the 
carrier and the waving of his hat, they knew 
that “he had had his lounce”—meaning that he 
was pretty tipsy. And while he shouted, a voice 
from inside the tilted cart kept calling on the 
horses to move “larboard or starboard,” which 
they, like very wise horses, paid no regard to. 
With half the villagers behind and around the 
cart at last halted before the cottage where Our 
Jack’s mother resided, and then both the carrier 
and his passenger called out lustily “ Ship ahoy!” 
Then the dear old woman came out in her spec- 
tacles, thinking he had brought her another let- 
ter; and the pretty maiden came tripping from 
over the way, ready to read it to her as she had 
always done; when a tall, handsome sailor, as 
brown as a horse-chestnut, sprang with a bound 
from the cart-shafts, and knocking off her spec- 
tacles as he threw his brawny arms around 
her, exclaimed, “ Dear mother ;” while, in a tre- 
mulous voice, as she raised her eyes to heaven, 
she uttered the words, “ My son! my dear son !” 
and all the villagers said, “ Why it’s Our Jack!” 
and the pretty maiden recrossed the road, scarlet 
with blushes, and with a new and strange sensa- 
tion beating about her heart. She had never 
dreamed he could have grown so handsome, so 
bold, and manly looking. As for Our Jack, he 
had not even noticed her—he had no eyes, no 
ears, no words for any one saving his dear old 
mother. The first interview over, there was the 
carrier’s cart to unload ; and many a long month 
had elapsed since the old man had brought such 
a load, for it was half filled with presents brought 
by Our Jack, who had something for everybody 
whose name he could remember—coral, shells, 
cnrious sea-weed, stuffed birds and fishes, skins, 
Indian ornaments, besides more costly articles 

for his ship had taken several prizes, and his own 
share of the money amounted to a goodly sum, 
as he had already risen to the rank of mate. 
Meantime, the old carrier had shown to the won- 
dering rustics the new silver watch which Jack 
had given him; and told them how Jack had 
vowed he would hire a chaise and pair to carry 
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him home, and not ride with him, if he wouldn’t 
take it as a keepsake. 

Partly to ease his fine overflowing heart, and 
hide the tears which would keep falling, Our Jack 
went out into the little garden to look at it once 
more. What numbers of times he had recalled 
that old lilac tree, with the bees murmuring amid 
its bloom in spring; that rose-tree covered, as he 
then saw it, with summer roses; the vine he had 
trained on the cottage wall, and often wondered 
if it were hung with purple grapes in autumn; 
the holly, from which he had gathered crimson 
berries in winter—and whieh were all there, 
though thrice the size since he left home! Ah! 
how often had they appeared to his inward eye 
while keeping watch at sea! The sun setting on 
the cottage window; the daisy-covered field be- 
yond the garden hedge; the old thorn, with its 
moonlight-colored May blossoms, with the sing- 
ing of the birds in those golden mornings, had 
come back upon his waking thoughts, and min- 
gled with his dreams when he lay baking under 
hatches on the African coast, or riding through 
the swell of stormier seas. And while these 
thoughts again passed through his mind, bright 
eyes were watching him from over the way, 
peeping out of a corner of the blind, half sly, 
half shy—her heart as ready to romp as ever it 
was, but its wild fluttering reined back by mai- 
den modesty; her merry laughter as ready to 
leap out of her lips as when, in his rough play, 
he tore the frock from her shoulders, but with- 
held by a womanly seriousness, which seemed to 
have deepened since his return. And now Jack’s 
mother joins him in the garden, and tells him 
all about her—how she attended her in a long 
illness, and was like a daughter to her, sitting up 
by night, and watching over her by day; and her 
eyes fill as she clasps his tar-stained hand, add- 
ing, “But for her, Jack, I should have been laid 
beside your father in the green charchyard. She 
has been like a dear daughter to me, as well as 
a loving nurse. I have sent for her to come and 
take tea with you; but she’s turned so shy all at 
once, that I can’t get her to come over.” 

Passing his hand across his eyes, while asmile 
chases away the momentary sadness, Our Jack 
says he'll try what he can do to persuade her; 
and over the way he goes, carrying with him the 
rich shawl he has brought for her mother, and the 
curious pipe and real foreign tobacco for her fa- 
ther. He stays a long time, and his dearmother 
begins to grow fidgety in watching for them from 
the window. At last they come: he brings home 
his prize: arm in arm they come! Happy Jack! 
happy maiden! joyous old mother! ‘There was 
some difficulty in getting her to come down 
stairs: the mother tried, and the father tried in 
vain, and it was only through Jack coming tothe 
stair-foot at last, and saying, “Come, Mary, I 
can’t go to sea again without bidding you good- 
by.” that she came. As she put her little, honest. 
hard-working hand in his, and said, “ I’m glad to 
see you back again,” and just raised for a mo- 
ment her timid eyes, he caught something of the 
old expression of their squealing, romping days, 
when they fought and made it up again—a little 
of the old, arch, harmless wickedness which was 
even then endearing, as showing her bold and 





fearless spirit. Then they were left together for 
a few minutes. There were traces of tears in her 
eyes after the interview; but never were they 
followed hy so soft, so sweet, so sunny a smile, 
as when she came out of the parlor hanging on 
his arm, and he in his blunt, honest, sailor-like 
way, said to her parents: “ She’s consented to be 
my partner in the cruise through life, if you'll 
allow it.” They understood enough of his nau- 
tical imagery to give their consent, and he led 
her home to his mother, triumphant. 

Then he inquired after his old schoolfellows 
and playmates, and sighed over the memory of 
those that were dead; and the next morning he 
stood all alone in the village church-yard, having 
cleared the low wall with a stride and a skip, 
and given his trousers a hitch, and paced about 
with folded. arms and rocking gait, as when he 
walked the deck at sea. And as he thought of 
those who lay there, and the messmates he had 
seen lowered into the deep—and above all, of the 
tarry topman who was his sworn brother, and 
whose eyes he had closed—tears stood in his 
eyes, as if at a loss which way to flow along 
those hardy, sun-tanned cheeks, which neither 
fear nor danger could furrow. He promised to 
visit the mother of his dead shipmate ; and will, 
no matter how remote the distance, or great the 
cost, bear to her his dying wishes; for the pro- 
mise made to his messmate is sacred in the eyes 
of Our Jack. 





From Household Words. 
CORNWALL’S GIFT TO STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Cornwa.t has many curious things to show 
us, and among them is the curious fact that the 
material for the finer kinds of porcelain, neces- 
sary in our Staffordshire potteries, is brought ia 
great part from this western county. We might, 
if in a moralizing mood, endeavor to show how 
much better the world would be constituted if 
we had the arranging thereof. We might argue 
that England would be much happier and more 
fortunate if she grew her own tea, coffee, sugar, 
and cotton, as well as mined her own iron, cop- 
per, coal, and salt; that Cornwall would find her 
rich copper and tin still richer if she had coal to 
smelt them, instead of sending them to Swansea 
to be smelted; that South Wales would find her 
stores of iron ore a still more abundant source of 
wealth, ifshe had atshand the rich morsels of ore 
for which she has now to send to Cumberland ; 
that Staffordshire would make her million of 
cups and saucers more cheaply if she had the 
china clay at hand, instead of purchasing it from 
the south-western counties. It may be so; we 
know not: But it may be, on the other hand, 
that we are all better circumstanced now, when 
mutually dependant one on another, than if more 
isolated in proud self-reliance. It is indeed a 
happy ordination that we cannot afford to be in- 
dependent of one another; that nation is obliged 
to depend upon nation, country upon country, fa- 
mily upon family. 

Be this as it may, it is certainly a remarkable 
circumstance that Staffordshire, which has in 
great part a clayey soil, can find it worth while 
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to send all the way to Cornwall for material of | Dresden; for kings were alchemists in those 
porcelain. One might perhaps have thought|days. When his discovery was made, his royal 
that Cornwall should make the porcelain, since | master—who was King of Poland as well as 
Cornwall possesses the porcelain clay ; but| Elector of Saxony—fitted up a laboratory for 
Cornwall has little brown clay, and little water/him at Meissen, provided every comfort, and 
power, no coal, and is a long way from the centre | gave him a coach wherein to travel to and from 
of England. ‘These deficiencies tell unfavorably ;| Dresden; but B6étticher was everywhere accom- 
and thus it is better that the clay should be sent | panied by an officer, so solicitous was the king 
to the potters, than that the potters should come | that the secret should not transpire. Botticher 
to the clay. and Tschirnhaus worked hard and enthusiasti- 

The discovery of the qualities of china clay, and | cally, and at length produced translucent porce- 
the introduction of this substance into our pot-| lain equal to thatof China. The king establish- 
teries, were marked by many singular circum-|ed a royal porcelain manufacture at Meissen, of 
stances. It involves a bit of chemistry, a bit of | which Bétticher was made director ; and, at this 
geology, a bit of national rivalry and a bit of | establishment, has ever since been produced what 
commercial enterprise. is known by the name of Dresden china. 

How many thousands of millions of years ago.| | Meanwhile Réaumur was prosecuting an in- 
according to Chinese chronology, the inhabitants | dependent series of investigations. He procured 
of the Celestial Empire have been making porce- | specimens of porcelain from different quarters, 
lain, it would be hard to say; but the Portu-| broke them, examined their internal structure ; 
guése appear to have been the first to render| burnt them, and observed how they withstood the 
their productions familiar to Europeans. As to/|action of the fire. The Jesuits had sent over 
the name, some derive it from porcellana, the; from China specimens of two kinds of earth, 
Portuguese name for a cup; but it is just as| called kaolin and petuntse, employed in making 
likely that the cup was named from the substance Chinese porcelain; Réaumur experimented on 
as the substance from the cup. The European|these. He found thas kaolin resisted the action 
collectors of Chinese and Japanese porcelain | of fire; that petuntse became fused ; and that a 
were fora long time puzzled to account for the| mixture of both assumed a porcelanic appear- 
composition of the substance. The peculiar | ance. 
translucency led them to think that egg-shells| Such being the case, Réuumur had next to 
were concerned in the matter, and a theory was | discover whether France contained these two 
broached that porcelain was made from a mix-| kinds of earth, or others nearly analogous to 
ture of broken egg and sea-shells, which had|them. The search was successful; and, without 
been buried in the earth during a great number) originating the celebrated porcelain works at 
of years. Sévres (for they previously existed), it enabled 

The Jesuits were destined to throw light upon | them to enter upon a career of renown. 
this matter. Francis Xavier d’Entrecolles es-| At the time when these researches were being 
tablished himself in China as a missionary ; and,| made in Saxony and France, the English pot 
with the energy which has generally distinguish-| ters made very little else than common coarse- 
ed the Jesuits, he sought to discover useful facts, | ware ; but, when Wedgwood came upon the busy 
as well as to make religious converts. He con-| scene he made many and valuable improvements. 
trived to elude the vigilance of the authorities,| He introduced the table-ware, dense, durable, 
and to insinuate his nose into the Royal Porce- well-glazed, and cheap ; then, the Queen’s ware : 
lain Manufactory at King-te-Ching ; he even ob-|@ superior kind of table-ware, to which royal ap- 
tained specimens of the earths and clays em-| proval was awarded; then terra cotta: a kind of 
ployed in the manufacture. He wrote a cireum- | pottery with which Wedgwood was enabled to 
stantial letter on the subject, which afterwards | imitate porphyry, granite, Egyptian pebble, and 
appeared in Grosier’s Description of China: but| other beautiful stones; then, basalt, or black- 
the Jesuit did not very well understand the tech- | ware, a black porcellanic biscuit, hard enough to 
nical parts of his subject; and he threw but a|emit sparks when struck with steel, capable of 
dusky light on the matter. taking a high polish, and having a power to re- 

Two men, about a century and a quarter ago, | sist the action of corrosive acid and strong heat ; 
resolved, independently of each other, to ferret | then, white porcelain biscuit, having a smooth, 
out the secret of this Chinese porcelain. They | wax-like appearance ; then, bamboo biscuit, dif- 
were Bitticher, of Saxdny, and Réaumer, of | fering from the last named chiefly in color ; then, 
France. Bétticher was led to the research by| jasper, a white porcellanic biscuit of exquisite 
accident; Réaumur was led by D’Entrecolles’ | delicacy and beauty: yet he did not practise the 
letter. art of making true porcelain ; at the time when 

Baron de Bétticher, an alchemist, made and | the chief part of his labors were carried on, the 
baked some crucibles, wherein to convert the | existence of the proper kinds ofearth in England 
philosopher's stone into gold; and he observed | was scarcely known. 
that—whether from some peculiarity in the| It was not by Wedgwood—it was not in Staf- 
composition or in the baking—the substance of | fordshire—that the porcelain manufacture was 
the crucibles presented a remarkable resem-| first introduced in England. Porcelain was made 
blance to Chinese porcelain. The baron wisely | at Bow, and at Chelsea, before Wedgwood’s bus 
abandoned the chimera of gold-making, and set| times; but the porcelain he made was what col- 
about a further examination of the crucible ques- | lectors called soft, being made of soft substances, 
tion. He was working with Tschirnhaus at the| unable to bear the action of a high temperature, 
time, in the royal alchemical establishment at| and having likewise a very soft glaze, which 
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could be scratched with a knife. It was made of 
white clay, alum bay-sand, and pounded glass. 
Indeed, the first Chelsea porcelain is believed to 
have been little other than opaque glass. Eng- 
lish kings do not, like their foreign regal bre- 
thren, establish and maintain royal porcelain 
manufactories : but George the Second bestowed 
the light of his gracious countenance on the 
Chelsea ware; and for many years it was all the 
rage. At one time, as soon as a service of this 
ware was made, it was sold by auction as soon 
as “kilned, and bought eagerly by dealers. Hor- 
acef{Walpole speaks of a service which the king 
purchased for twelve hundred pounds, as a pre- 
sent to the Duke of Mecklenburg. Dr. Johnson 
figures as a potter, in Faulkner’s History of 
Chelsea. He had a notion that he could improve 
the quality of porcelain, and obtained permission 
to try his experiments at the Chelsea works.— 

“ He was accordingly accustomed to go down 
with his housekeeper about twice a-weck, and 
stayed the whole day, she carrying a basket of 
provisions with her. 

The Doctor, who was aot allowed to enter 
the mixing-room, had access to every other part 
of the house, and formed his composition in a 
—— apartment, without being overlooked 

y any one. He had also free access to the 
oven, and superintended the whole process.”— 
Bat, alas! the maker of a dictionary could not 
make porcelain. “He completely failed both 
as tocomposition and baking ; for, his materials 
always yielded to the intensity of the heat, while 
those of the company came out of the furnace 
perfect and complete.” The works declined and 
were discontinued about the commencement of 
George the Third’s reign ; but the Chelsea porce- 
lain is much sought for by connoisseurs and 
dealers. We hear of four guineas apiece for des 
sert plates, and twenty-five guineas for a couple 
of teacups, as having been given at auctions. 

Besides Chelsea, there were established in the 
last century porcelain manufactories at Bow, 
Worcester, Derby, Coalbrook Dale, Rotherham, 
and elsewhere ; but these were exclusively devo- 
ted to soft-paste porcelain, innocent of the kaolin 
and petuntse of China. 

It was a west of England man, Mr. Cookwor- 
thy, who, about ninety yaeee ago, discovered 
that Cornwall produced the very kaolin and pe- 
tuntse which enabled the Chinese to manufac- 
ture their beautiful, hard, translucent porcelain ; 
or, if not actually the same earths, earths suffi- 
ciently near to answer the same purpose. This 
was the dawning day of the present porcelain 
manufacture of England ; but, as in many other 
cases, it did not dawn brightly for the discover- 
ers. Mr. Cookworthy established a manufactory 
at Bristol, and took out a patent for the exclu- 
sivé use of the Cornish earth in a certain stage 
of preparation ; applying his skill and capital to 
the enterprise. Buthe failed. It may have been 
that Wedgwood, then rising rapidly into fame, 
monopolized the favor of the great; or it may 
have been —— but, no matter; Cookworthy 
parted with his patent right, and neither he nor 
the buyers made much out of it. The fact lived, 
however: the fact that Cornwall contains stone 
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and clay which contribute towards the manufac- 
ture of the finest porcelain. 

It is just possible that there are other districts 
in the United Kingdom where these substances 
might be, and perhaps are, met with; but there 
are mineralogical reasons why they must be 
sought for in a granite region. We must there- 
fore pay a little attention to the geologists and 
mineralogists, and endeavor to become learned 
about felspar, and mica, and quartz. 

Sir H. De la Beche tells us that china-clay is 
made from decomposed granite, and that there- 
fore it is only in a granite region that the sub- 
stance must be sought. The miners call the rock 
or stone, soft growan; it frequently contains 
tale in the place of mica, and is characterized by 
the partial decomposition of the felspar. This 
growan has two degrees of softness. The hard- 
est and finest pieces very much resemble the 
Chinese kaolin; they are quarried under the 








name of china-stone. and are cut into square pie- 
ces convenient for transport to Staffordshire, and 
the other pottery districts ; but, the softer speci- 
mens, which are dug out of pits rather than 
quarried from a rock, more resemble the Chinese 
petuntse. They require a more elaborate pre- 
paration to separate the quartz from the finer 
particles of the decomposed felspar; and when 
so prepared, the substance obtains the name of 
china-clay or porcelain earth. It is chiefly at 
two places that this disintegrated granite is met 
with; near Hensbarrow Hill, between Bodmin 
and St. Austell; and near Cornwood, on the 
southern margin of Dartmoor; but the first- 
named is by far the most prolific locality. 

The reader will be pleased to imagine himself 
taking part with us in a run or a gallop through 
this portion of the Cornish territory. We are 
mounted on the Magnet coach. Our driver has 
been touched by the moustache movement; he 
is a smart fellow; and, with his moustache, his 
white hat, and the rose in the button-hole, is a 
sight to see, and an object of admiration to bar- 
maids and turnpike-gate maidens. Our Magnet 
is piled tothe roof; for the railway days of Corn- 
wall are yet to come, and hence the coaches load 
well. Nevertheless, laden though it be. we have 
the boxes and trunks forming a wall at our 
backs, and have before usa clear view, and a 
keen sniff of air, and such humble attempts at 
the picturesque as the centre of Cornwall can af- 
ford. 

Away we rattle—we have crossed the Hamoaze 
by the steam floating-bridge at Davenport—we 
have rolled along well to Liskeard the strag- 
gling, and have gone thence to Bodmin of the 
single street ; we have turned south for Bodmin 
towards St. Austell, and we are now crossing one 
of the dreary granite regions which remarkably 
characterize ened. 

While looking out sharply for anything new 
on this Bodmin and St. Austell road, we find 
that the steam-engines and above ground tackle 
of the copper and tin mines are generally speak- 
ing the most conspicuous objects; but, about 
half way on the route, when surrounded by un- 
mistakable granite, lo! there is a white region 
dazzling the eye. White buildings, white heaps, 
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white dust on the ground, white pap in white 
tanks, white water ranning in streams, white men 
carrying about white lumps, white railways and 
white roads bearing white carts filled with white 
bricks of white earth. The White Lady, or La 
Dame Blanche, might be queen of such a place. 
It lies on both sides of our road, and extends over 
acre after acre of space. It is a china-clay es- 
tablishment, belonging to a company ; and it is 
not an uninteresting fact to reflect that china-clay 
should be sent from the centre of Cornwall to the 
centre of Staffordshire, and should pay well for 
the cost of carriage. 

By the good permission of our smart Jehu we 
will alight hereabout. and ferret out the rationale 
of this china-clay affair. It appears that the lo- 
eality for working is selected with reference 
mainly to these two points—that the rock or ma- 
terial shall contain as little as possible besides 
the decomposed felspar of the granite ; and that 
there shall be available streams of water at 
hand. 

The decomposed rock always contains some 
quartz ; and to remove this, the stuff is exposed 
on # inclined plane to a fall of a few feet of wa- 
ter, which washes itdown toatrench. From the 
trench, the pulp, or paste, is conducted to the 
catch-pits, a series of tanks succeeding one ano- 
ther at lower and lower levels. The quartz and 
other unwelcome components are in great part 
retained in the first catch-pits; or, are captured 
in one or other of the following pits; insomuch 
that that which finally flows out, is water-charged 
= very fine white earth, free from gritty parti- 
cles. 

The creamy liquid is allowed to settle in a 
pond or large tank; and when so settled, the 
supernatant water flows from it through holes 
left for the purpose. This process is repeated 
with fresh portions of the white mixture, until 
the tank is filled with fine white clay, which is 
left until stiffened and thickened sufficiently to 
be cut into blocks of nine or ten inches cube.— 
These blocks are carried to a roofed building 
through which the air can freely pass. When 
dry, the blocks are carefully scraped on all sides 
—for the potters are mighty particular in respect 
to the quality—and they are then in a state to 
be transported in carts to St. Austell, and thence 
to Charlestown, the little harbor of St. Austell. 
From Charlestown it finds its way by sea, to 
Liverpool; and from Liverpool to the Stafford- 
shire potteries, either by canal or railway.— 
There also a goodly quantity sent to Worces- 
ter; one of the head-quarters of the fine porce- 
lain manufacture. Some eight or ten thousand 
tons are thus shipped in a year. 

Besides the first-class china clay, which our 
Magnet ride reveals to us, there is an inferior 
kind found in Devonshire, and which receives 
very little preparation. It exists at Bovey 
Tracey, and is shipped at Teignmouth, in much 
larger quantity than the finer kind is shipped 
from Seal. 

It is supposed that decomposed granite has 
been washed down from Dartmoor, leaving the 
grosser particles at the higher end of the descent, 
and allowing the finer sediment to accumulate 
below. The mode of collecting the earth is very 
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simple. A large rectangular pit is sunk, and the 
sides are supported by wood; the men cut out 
the earth or clay in cubical masses of thirty or 
forty pounds each, and hand these up by means 
of pointed tools, or prongs, until they reach the 
surface ; it is carried to clay cellars, dried, and 
then packed off to the Potteries without any fur- 
ther preparation. As a matter of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, the china-stone, containing 
quartz as well as felspar, is the cheapest of the 
three; the natural china-clay of Bovey Tracey is 
the next in value; and the prepared china-clay 
is the most expensive. 





From Household Words. 
THE TURKS’ CELLAR. 


I ENTER the old town of Vienna from Leo- 
poldstadt by the Ferdinand Bridge; and walk- 
ing for a few minutes parallel with the river, 
come into a hollow called the Tiefer Grund; 
passing next under a bread arch which itself 
supports a strect spanning the gully, I find on 
the left hand a rising ground which must be 
climbed in order to reach a certain open space 
of a triangular form, walled in by lofty houses, 
called “ Die Freiung,” the Deliverance. In it 
there is an old wine house, the Turks’ Cellar, and 
there belongs to this spot one of the legends of 
Vienna. 

In the autumn of the year sixteen hundred 
and twenty-seven, when the city was so closely 
invested by the Turks, that the people were half 
famished, there stood in the place now called 
“Freiung,” or thereabouts, the military bakery 
for that portion of the garrison which had its 
quarters in the neighborhood. The bakery had 
to supply not only the soldiers; but bread was 
made in it to be doled out to destitute civilians 
by the municipal authorities ; and, as the num- 
ber of the destitute was great, the bakers there 
employed had little rest. Once in the dead of the 
night. while some of the apprentices were getting 
their dough ready for the early morning batch, 
they were alarmed by a hollow ghostly sound as 
of spirits knocking in the earth. ‘The blows 
were regular and quite distinct, and without ces- 
sation until cockcrow. The next night these 
awful sounds were again heard, and seemed to 
become londer and more urgent as the day drew 
near; but, with the first scent of morning air, 
they suddenly ceased. The apprentices gave in- 
formation to the town authorities; a military 
watch was set; and the cause of the strange noises 
in the earth was very soon discovered. The 
enemy was under ground ; the Turks, from their 
camp on the Leopoldsberg, were carrying a mine 
under the city; and not knowing the levels, had 
approached so nearly to the surface that there 
was but a mere crust between them and the bake- 
house floor. 

What was to be done? The danger was im- 
minent—the remedy must be prompt and deci- 
sive. A narrow arm of the Danube ran within 
a hundred yards of the place: pick and spade 
were vigorously plied, and in a short time a canal 
was cut between the river and the bakery. Little 
knew the Turks of the cold water that could then 
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at any time be thrown upon their undertaking. 
All was still. The Viennese say that the hostile 
trpops already filled the mine, armed to the teeth, 
and awaiting only a concerted signal to tell them 
that a proposed midnight attack on the walls had 
diverted the attention of the citizens. Then 
they were to rush up out of the earth and sur- 
prise the town. But the besieged, forewarned 
and forearmed, suddenly threw the floodgates 
open, and broke a way for the water through the 
new canal under the bakehouse floor; down it 
went bubbling, hissing, and gurgling into the 
dark cavern, where it swept the Mussulmans be- 
fore it, and destroyed them to a man. 

This was the origin of the Turks’ Cellar; and 
although the title is perhaps unjustly appro- 
priated by the winehouse { have mentioned, yet 
there is no doubt that the tale is true, and that 
the house at any rate is near the spot from which 
its name is taken. Grave citizens even believe 
that the underground passage still exists, walled 
and roofed over with stone, and that it leads di- 
rectly to the Turks’ camp, at the foot of the Leo- 
poldsberg. They even know the size of it, 
namely, that it is of such dimensions as to admit 
the marching through it of six menabreast. Of 
this I know nothing; but I know from the testi- 
mony of a venerable old lady,—who is not the 
oldest in Vienna—that the bakers’ apprentices 
were formerly allowed special privileges in con- 
sideration of the service once rendered by some 
of their body to the state. Indeed, the pro- 
cession of the bakers, on every returning anni- 
versary of the swamping of the Turks, when 
they marched horse and foot from the Freiung, 
with banners, emblems, and music, through the 
heart of the city to the grass-grown camp out- 
side the city walls, was one of the spectacles that 
made the deepest impression on this chatty old 
lady in her childhood. 

The Turks’ Cellar is still famous. It is noted 
now, not for its bread or its canal water, but for 
its white wine, its baked veal, and its savoury 
chickens. Descend into its depths (for it is truly 
a cellar and nothing else) late in the evening, 
when citizens have time and money at their dis- 
posal, and you find it full of jolly company. As 
well as the tobacco smoke will permit you to see 
what the place resembles, you would say that it 
is like nothing so much as the after cabin of a 
Gravesend steamer on a summer Sunday after- 
noon. There is just such a row of tables on 
each side ; just such a low roof ; just such a thick, 
palpable air, uncertain light, and noisy, steamy 
crowd of occupants. The place is intolerable in 
itself, but fall-to upon the steaming block of 
baked veal which is set before you; clear your 
throat of the tobacco smoke by mighty draughts 
of the pale yellow wine which is its proper ac- 
companiment; finally, fill a deep-bowled meer- 
schaum with Three Kings tobacco, creating for 
yourself your own private and exclusive atmos- 
phere, and you begin to feel the situation. The 
temperature of mine host’s cellar aids imagina- 
tion greatly in recalling the idea of the old 
bakehouse, and there comes over you, after a 
while, a sense of stifling that mixes with the 
nightmare usually constituting in this place an 
fater-supper nap. In the waking lethargy taut 
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succeeds, you feel as if jostled in dark vaults by 
a mob of frantic Turks, laboring heavily to get 
breath, and sucking in foul water for air. 

Possibly when fully awakened you begin to 
consider that the Turks’ Cellar is not the most 
healthful place of recreation to be in; and, cleav- 
ing the dense smoke, you ascend -into the sun- 
light. Perhaps you stroll to some place where 
the air is better, but which may still have a story 
quite as exciting as the catastrophe of the impe- 
rial bakehouse: perhaps to Bertholdsdorf; a 
pretty little market town, with a tall-steepled 
church, and a half-ruined battlement, situated on 
the hill slope about six miles to the south of Vi. 
enna. It forms a pretty summer day’s ramble. 
Its chronicler is the worthy Marktrichter, or 
Town-justice. Jacob Trinksgeld; and his unvar- 
nished story, freely translated, runs thus: 

“ When the Turkish army, two hundred thou- 
sand strong without their allies, raised the siege 
of Raab, the retreating host of rebels and Tartars 
were sent to overrun the whole of Austria below 
the Enns, on this side of the Danube, and to 
waste it with fire and sword. This was done. 
On the ninth of July, detached troops of Spahis 
and Tartars appeared before the walls of Ber- 
tholdsdorf, but were beaten back by our armed 
citizens. These attacks were repeated on the 
tenth and twelfth, and also repulsed; but as at 
this time the enemy met with a determined re- 
sistance from Vienna, which they had invested, 
they gathered in increased force about our de- 
voted town, and on the fifteenth of July attacked 
us with such fury on every side, that, seeing it 
was no longer possible to hold out against them, 
partly from their great numbers and partly from 
our failing of powder; and moreover, seeing that 
they had already set fire to the town in several 
places, we were compelled to seck shelter with 
our goods and chattels in the church and fortress, 
neither of which were as yet touched by the 
flames. 

“ On the sixteenth, the town itself being then 
in ashes, there came a soldier dressed in the 
Turkish costume, save that he wore the leathern 
jerkin of a German horseman, into the high- 
street. and waving a white cloth, he called out in 
the Hungarian language to those of us who 
were in the fortress, that if we would ask for 
grace, both we and ours should be protected, and 
a safe conduct (salva quartia) given to us that 
should be our future defence. Thereupon we 
held honest council together, citizens and neigh- 
bors then present, and in the meantime grave re- 
ply, translated also into Hungarian, that if we 
should agree thereto, we would set up a white 
flag upon the tower as a sign of our submission. 
Early on the morning of the ninefeenth of July, 
there came a Pacha from the camp at Vienna, 
at the head of a great army, and with him the 
same Turk who had on the previous day made 
the proposal to us. And the Pacha sat himself 
down upon a red carpet spread on the bare 
ground close by the house of Herr Streninger, 
till we should agree to his terms. It was five 
o'clock in the morning before we could make up 
our minds. 

“ Then, when we were all willing to surrender, 
cur enemies demanded, in the first place, that 
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two of our men should march out of the fortress 
as hostages, and that two Turks should take their 
places with us; and that a maiden, with loose 
streaming hair, and a wreath upon her forehead, 


should bring forth the key of the town, seeing that | 


this place had never till then been taken by an 
enemy. Further, they demanded six thousand flo- 
rins ransom from us, which, however, we bated 
to four thousand, handing to them two thousand 
florins at once, upon three dishes, with the re- 
quest that the remainder should be allowed to 
stand over till the forthcoming day of John the 
Baptist. As soon as this money had been paid 
over to them, the Pacha called such of our faith- 
ful garrison as were in the church to come out 
and arrange themselves in the square, that he 
might see how many safe-conducts were required; 
but, as each armed man came to the door, his 
musket was torn out of his hand, and such as re- 
sisted were dragged by the hair of the head into 
the square by the Turks, and told that they 
would need no weapons, seeing that to those who 
sought for mercy the passes would be sufficient 
protection. And thus were our arms carried 
away from us. 

“As soon as the whole garrison, thus utterly 
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defenccless, were collected in the public square, 


unarmed men in the market-place, and hewed 
them down with their scimetars without pity or 
remorse—sparing none in their eagerness for the 
butchery, and which, in spite of their haste, was 
not ended until between one and two o’clock in 
the afternoon. Of all our citizens, only two es- 
caped the slaughter, and they contrived to hide 
themselves in the tower, but those who fled out 
of the town were captured by the Tartars and in- 
stantly despatched. Then, having committed 
this cruel barbarism, they seized the women and 
children who had been left for safety in the 
church, and carried them away into slavery, tak- 
ing care to burn and utterly destroy the fortress 
ere they departed. And when Vienna was re- 
lieved, and the good people there came among 


|\the ruins of Bertholdsdorf, they gathered to 


gether the headless and mangled remains of our 
murdered citizens to the number of three thou- 
sand five hundred, and buried them all in one 
grave.” 

In “ eternal remembrance” of this catastrophe, 
the worthy town-justice, Trinksgeld, in seventeen 
hundred, ordered a painting to be executed, re- 
presenting the fearful scene described. It occu- 
pies the whole of one side of the Town-hall, and 
in its quaint minuteness of detail, and defiance 
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there sprang fifty Turks from their horses, and |of perspective—depicting, not merely the slaugh- 
with great rudeness began searching every one |ter of the betrayed Bertholdsdorfers, but the con- 
of them for money or other valuables; and the |cealment of the two who were fortunate enough 
citizens began already to sce that they were be-|to escape, and who are helplessly apparent be- 
trayed into a surrender, and some of them tried |hind some loose timber— would be ludicrous. 


to make their escape—among others, Herr Stren- | 
inger, the town-justice ; but he was struck down 
immediately, and he was the first man murdered. 
-_ this, the Pacha stood up, and began to} 
call out with a loud, clear voice to his troops, 
and as they heard his words, they fell upon the 








were it not for the sacred gravity of the subject. 
As it is, we quit the romantic little town with 
a sigh, and turning our faces towards Vienna, 
wonder what the Young Turks of eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four may possibly think of the Old 
Turks of one hundred and thirty years ago. 





From The spectato.. 
AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN-CON- 
NECTED-WITH-THE-PRESS. 
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A NEw corps has been brought upon the} 
field of battle—the gentlemen “connected | 
with the press” have appeared there. They 





power ot reporting, as it has been developed 
amongst us, has been extended from Parlia- 
ment and public meeting to the battle-field ; 
and the results cannot fail to be very impor- 
tant for our own country, and for the world 
at large. 

Not that we expect perfect accuracy, or en- 





had put in an appearance, hitherto only by | tire comprehensiveness, in the accounts from 
one or few members of their body—our “ spe-|“ the gallery.” We know that often the close 
cial correspondent” of the Times being the atmosphere and cross echoes of “the House ” 
mover. But we might have made sure that|have sufficed as excuses for very imperfect 
the pushing fraternity would not suffer the |and very erroneous reports; how much more 
post of honor to be so exclusively occupied ;| must it be so when the smell of gunpowder 
others are there already; and not long hence |and a cross fire of the field are the distractions 
we may expect that no important battle will| of “the gallery.” Still, the reporting machine- 
ser without a due number of black note-|ry is about the best means we possess of trans- 
ks being opened as soon as the engagement | mitting a view of living action. Your military 
commences. The season for hostilities will be | man may be more accurate ; your commander- 
as regularly marked by the newspaper-reader |in-chief may take a comprehensive view; but 
as the opening of the session: and an impor-|neither one knows the art of reporting, which 
tant engagement will be expected as punctual-|is at least half the battle—in the newspaper 
ly at breakfast-time as an important debate,|sense. Take the current accounts. Mars 
and almost as soon. We have before had let- | St. Arnaud, in addition to direct military evo- 
ters from the field, more or less ably written, | lutions, had to satisfy the French appetite for 
more or less full of life and vigor; but this is|the peculiar style of commentaries which the 
the first occasion, we imagine, on which the|French public expects from their Cesar; 
+ 
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Lord Raglan was busy all day about other 
matters, and could only send a very concise 
summary of the broad results. More than one 
officer has laid down the sword to take up the 
pen and tell us what happened ; but he views 
it from the military point, and does not know 
how to take the place from which alone the 
civilian, perhaps the Cockney, can survey the 
scene and understand it. Our “special cor- 
respondent ” is perfectly au fait; for him, the 
heights above the Alma are the heights of 
Richmond Hill « protracted for four miles:” 
multitudes besides the Londoners view the bat- 
tle from that familiar standing-place, and ar- 
rive at a better comprehension of the move- 
ment than yards of military despatches could 
furnish. 

A military man will tell you that “ cavalry 
appeared in the distance” ; our special civilian 
descried “ the dark masses” which “to the 
practised eye” appear cavalry. The offi- 
cer accustomed to such things tells you that 
there are sick in hospital; the civilian de- 
scribes the sick men “ falling out and carried 
to the rear,” “ litter after litter passing to the 
carts.” ‘The civilian is struck with the novelty 
of round shot dancing through the squadrons 
of cavalry who disperse into broken lines and 
wheel to dodge the unwelcome arrival. The 
Thames narrowed to the size of a Hampshire 
rivulet, wriggling between banks high alter- 
nately on either side, shallow but rough, is the 
base-line from which the British and French 
troops dash up the four-mile wide Richmond 
Hill, while the Russian artillery, posted half- 
way, mows down the coming ranks, and the 
Russian infantry atop awaits the irrepressible 
English, only to vacate the ground, laden with 
dead bodies as it flies. The home-stopping 
reader sees it all as it happened ; knows what 
really takes place on the field of battle; finds 
that Landseer’s picture of War realizes the 
scene of wounded horses; descries the Mem- 
ber for Westminster, that venerable and not 
always fluent speaker, dashing gallantly on in 
the very thickest of the mitraille; and, in 
short, understands the whole scene and opera- 
tions as if the report came no further than 
from Richmond Hill. 

It is a grand application of one of our mod- 
ern kinds of machinery. When Johnson re- 
ported debates under feigned classic names, a 
fortnight was considered not too long for pre- 
paring the account; we now have the grand 
debate upon the banks of the Alma within the 
same space of time, besides hastier sketches 
many days sooner, and without feigned names. 
Theory on the subject of war, its ‘horrors and 
its splendid opportunities for drawing forth the 
noblest qualities of our nature, will be super- 
seded by recent fact, with all the freshness 
that makes the reader ready to devour it and 
able to assimilate it in his mind. 
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There is something characteristic and pleas- 
ant, professionally, in the new application of 
the reporting machinery. That most pushin 
of animals “the gentlemen connected wit 
the press” here shows that his gay audacity is 
not unaccompanied by the most sterling cour- 
age. He can sit at the receipt of balls, one 
amongst a party dodging the round shot, par- 
ticipating the risk for life and limb, and yet 
write with as pleasant a style and as firma 
hand as if there were nothing more to agitate 
than the Rupert sallies of a Derby. The pro- 
cess is not more characteristic of our latest 
manners than it is of the strong contrast be- 
tween ourselves and our great enemy. To 
suppress. pervert, disguise, minimize, and falsi- 
fy, are the rule of Russian reporting; the 
very generals must not tell what has happened. 
We throw open the battle-field to “ the gal- 
lery”; confident in our own strength, we per- 
mit the facts themselves to stand before the 
eye of the reader; and the banks of the Alma 
have become as familiar for the day as the 
banks of the Thames. 





From The Spectator, 14 Oct. 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE IN EUROPE, 


Wuite the relations of the great European 
Powers are growing more complicated, anoth- 
er Power for the first time appears upon the 
field, though still in a modest attitude. A 
conference of American Ministers has already 
assembled on neutral territory, for the pur- 
pose, it is understood, of bringing together in- 
formation from the different states in order 
that they may lay that information before the 
President of the American Republic, and so 
prepare the Government at Washington for 
presenting itself in any future congress to 
settle the relations of Europe. The Ambassa- 
dors to England and France have arrived at 
the conference, and Mr. Soulé is not absent. 
The simple event is pregnant with meaning 
for the future. 

The explanation of the motive and purpose 
of a conference of American Ministers on the 
European Continent is intelligible—is consis- 
tent with the progress of America in+ power 
and influence, and with the present posture of 
affairs. The present war must come to an end 
sooner or later. There is no expectation in 
America, any more than in England, that it 
will terminate within a twelve month from this 
period: it may terminate sooner, or be pro- 
tracted indefinitely longer. At the conclusion 
there will of course be a congress to settle the 
conditions of peace and the relations of liti- 
gants; and at that congress America, in some 
way or other, intends to be present. By the 
previous conference, now pending, will the 
American Government be assisted in prepar- 
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ing to advance its claim in the manner most 
ednducive to American influence, and least 
alarming or offensive to other parties engaged. 
There is a strong feeling in the United States 
that a better understanding reciprocally of 
the views entertained in Europe and in 
America would obviate interruptions to friend- 
ly feeling. . : 
As an example of the subjects upon which 
America is misunderstood, Cuba is instanced ; 
and the question of right and wrong in that 
matter is of course distinct from the question 
respecting the nature of American motives 
and views. A thoroughgoing patriot of the 
Republic is proud to boast that no land has 
been annexed to the United States without 
having been duly acquired under treaty, and 
even paid for. France was paid for Louisiana, 
Spain for Florida, the Indians are compensa- 
ted for their ceded land; and even Mexico, 
beaten as she was, received a price, with which 
she professed to be contented, for California. 
“ Lawless annexation” is not desired—is dis- 
liked. During the troubles of 1837, when the 
Canadians declared themselves on various 
grounds to be oppressively treated by Great 
ritain, there were organizations along the 
whole extent of the Western border, for the 
purpose of assisting the colonists in a stand-up 
fight to conquer their liberty and independ- 
ence. It was not solely by abstract political 
principles that the Americans were moved. 
A very great number had personal relations 
with individuals on the British side of the 
border. Sprung from the same stock, bearing 
the same names, speaking the same language, 
they were, sometimes literally, cousins ; and 
when Tom Styles on the North of the border 
declared in the tone of complaint that he was 
wrongously treated, John Nokes on the South 
side told his cld woman that he was thinking 
of taking his rifle and being off for a month or 
two to help his cousins in getting their own. 
The Government at Washington felt an anx- 
iety on that subject which could scarcely be 
appreciated in this country; since here our 
Government either absolutely concurs in any 
object supported by the popular acclaim, or it 
possesses the power to suppress any irregular 
manifestations of general opinion. Any Gov- 
ernment with responsibilities beyond the fron- 
tier would be desirous to restrain the action 
of its citizens upon foreign ground; but the 
American Government, subject to the body 
of citizens, does not possess the imperial power 
to “ putdown” the people. The gordian knot 
was cut by the British Government, which in- 
stituted a liberal policy in Canada, superseded 
internal questions of faction and disaffection, 
rendered Canada tranquil, annulled the occa- 
sion for American sympathy, and relieved the 
Executive at Washington from anxiety. No 
one hears of Canadian annexation now; no 
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one fears border troubles; and the Executive 
is applauded in passing reciprocity treaties 
with Lord Elgin. 

Viewed in this manner from Washington, 
the case of Cuba a pears strictly analogous to 
that of Canada. Whatever grand distinctions 
we may see, the American statesman at once 
discerns exactly the same troubles in the di- 
rection of Cuba that it escaped in the direction 
of Canada. There is a far more widespread 
connection between the Spanish islands and 
the Anglo-American states than we always 
remember. Havanna is an agreeahle place in 
winter, with a softer air than most of the 
American towns can boast, with varied enter- 
tainments, and a pleasant society. It is there- 
fore much frequented by Americans who dread 
or dislike a harsh winter. On the other hand 
unwholesome even for the Creoles in summer, 
it is deserted by many of them, who rush to 
the watering-places of the Union, and there 
form another round of personal acquaintance. 
The Americans in Cuba acquire a strong sym- 
pathy for an European race under great and 
mortifying subjection. Offices of trust, politi- 
cal power, exercises of authority, are monop- 
olized for Spaniards born. They alone are 
trusted ; they can mulct the islanders ; they 
can pocket pelf; and they can insult those 
whom they oppress. Again, the Cuban visit- 
ing the Republic acquires a strong liking for 
the personal freedom which he finds enjoyed 
by everybody with a white skin. He returns 
imbued with an Anglo-Saxon view of public 

licy. He becomes “ suspect ;” and proba- 

ly, if there is any insurrection to repress, the 
Spaniard-born officials who are anxious not to 
subtract from the tribute sent to the Madrid 
Government which appoints them, notifies t 
some three hundred or so of those suspected 
Liberals, that they shall be fined to pay for 
the expenses of defence. Thus fines are in- 
flicted broadcast, without control; and a 
wrong is sustained which commercial Ameri- 
cans can perfectly understand, which all 
Americans resent by ag The feeling 
extends every day. There is an idea con- 
stantly gaining ground that the genuine Cu- 
bans—the residents of European extraction 
who are born on the island—desire to join the 
Union, but are prevented by foreign Royalists 
at a distance. Every State in the Union sym- 
pathizes with that position; the individua 
friends of the Cubahs feel political sympathies 
animated by personal regard; and some 
thousands, whose numbers are continually in- 
creasing, are ready to act as a volunteer aux- 
iliary corps in Cuba. These thousands again 
possess the sympathy of tens of thousands; and 
the — bane would contravene 

ublic opinion if it appeared fighting on the 
Side of "Absolute tie eniek the Cuban 
form of “ Native Americanism.” Were Spain 
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free to copy the conduct of the English Gov- 
ernment, the Executive 6f Washington would 
be released from an urgent anxiety, and would 
find no necessity to buy peace, as it proposes 
to buy it, in purchasing Cuba from insolvent 
Spain with a large sum of money. 

In the American view which we are stating, 
the interests of all parties would be served by 
such an arrangement. Cuba, of course, is| 
angponed to be anxious, on every ground 
political and social; while commercially it would 
share the prosperity that extends to the whole 
Union. France and England, who have com- 
mitted themselves to some advocacy of Span- 
ish rights, are believed to have a material in- 
terst in sanctioning the release of Cuba from a, 
fiscal and customs system which prevents the 
large trade that might otherwise be enjoyed 
by the merchants of Western Europe. Spain 
herself, so Washington thinks, would not lose 
if she had in hand a sum of money equivalent 
to a few future years of Cuban revenue, and 
were released from those military and naval 
expenses which she now incurs to retain the 
island, and which probably leave to her annu- 
ally only a nominal profit upon the possession. 
Moreover, money would rescue Spain from 





the weight of debt with which she now vainly 
struggles, would supply the means for devel- 
oping her internal resources, and would be 
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the first step towards placing her on a level 
with other European countries. 

Now it is believed in Washington, that a 
more perfect understanding in England of 
questions like these would be as conducive to 
cement the friendly feeling between the great 
states on either side of the Atlantic, as unques- 
tionably a better comprehension of English 
politics developed in Canada has contributed 


‘to the esteem and confidence of Americans 


for England. 

Already American influence has procured 
consideration for some questions, concessions 
upon some points, which the Union had great- 
ly at heart. The immunity for neutrals dur- 
ing war is a decided tribute to American in- 
fluence. Although not greatly locomotive, the 
power of America it would be preposterous to 
deny. The stake which she has acquired in 
the wide extension of her commerce is equally 
manifest; and the degree to which that com- 
merce is influenced by treaties arranged be- 
tween European powers is equally evident. 
The advantage of knowing the wishes, and of 
receiving any advice which American states- 
men can contribute to deliberation upon the 
political arrangements of the civilized world, 
could hardly be despised by any assemblage 
of European statesmen. 
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St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

In the Spectator of September 9th there were 
some remarks on open-air preaching, which made 
me desirous of writing a few lines to you ; other 
engagements have prevented my doing so hither- 
to, but | trust it is not yet too late. 

I must confess myself grieved at the tone of 
your remarks, and disappointed too, for I doubted 
not you would have hailed the present movement 
amoung the clergy with satisfaction and cordiality, 
as being one of hopeful promise. It may not of 
itself, it it go no farther, produce much fruit, but 
it is at least an indication of the spirit that is 
growing within our Church, and which will, it is 
to be hoped,continuc to expand and grow,until the 
spirit of the Apostles is once more among us, and 
the Christian church becomes a mighty engine,not 
only diffusing life and health among its own 
members, but carrying the truth, over all obsta- 
cles, to every part of the world. That “many 
other things, altogether unsuited to the customs 
and costume of England in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, can be justified by texts from Scripture,” 
seems to me to have little application here. It 
would, certainly, if the preachers who are now 
practising this innovation were doing so merely 
for the sake of health, or for some similar con- 
sideration ; but if they are doing it, as we believe 
they are, in a missionary spirit, as apostles of 
Christ, “sent forth to seek that which is lost,” 
then we can hardly,say they are “justified by 





texts of Scripture,” but that they are doing what 
they are plainly commanded to do, and ever have 
been commanded to do, and what common sense 
too would say they must do, if they wish to per- 
form the task God has given them. The whole 
spirit of the New Testament — the example of 
Christ and all his followers, which they are 
bound to imitate — and the natusal reason of ev- 
ery man are on their side. It is very likely that 
what they do is not at all consonant with the cus- 
toms of the world in the nineteenth century ; 
but when was apostleship consonant with world- 
liness ? when was preaching anything else than 
foolishness? God does not alter, however much 
we may ; nor does human nature alter, however 
much the outward phase of the world may ; 
preaching is as much needed now, and as well 
suited to draw men to Christ, as ever it was ; 
and the injunction: “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature,” is as 
urgent at this very moment on the ministers of 
Christ ; and the promise : “Lo! I am with you 
unto the end of the world,” is to them, as much 
as ever it was to the disciples of eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. 

It is not lowness that is required in the preacher, 
it is earnestness. Paul was not a “low” man; 
neither do I believe Wesley can, with truth, be 
called “low ;” but there is a living example, on 
whom the imputation cannot, I am sure, rest for 
a moment. Father Ignatius, a Roman Catholic 
missionary and brother to Earl Spencer, is a man 
whom all our English clergymen would do well 
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to imitate. Inthe most crowded and dirty courts 
and alleys of Tooley Street, his voice was heard 
pleading, in all-absorbing earnestness, for the 
souls of the poor wretched creatures who live 
there ; and it was so that the Roman Catholic 
chapel in Maze Pond was filled with its mingled 
assembly of worshippers, and it is so that the 
phenomenon you remark, in congregations of that 
persuasion, has always been produced. 

If we want the poor to throng to our churches, 
we must draw them thither in the same way. But 
we must not stop short with filling our churches. 
The present staff of ministers in England, if all 
in earnest, are sufficient to evangelize the whole 
country in a very few years ; to cause a church 
to be needed, and built, wherever enough people 
to fill it live; to make every man and woman in 
the kingdom worshippers ; and then to diffuse 
God’s light over the whole world, till all darkness 
vanish, till “ the kingdoms of the earth become 
the kingdoms of our God,” till “ every man know 
the Lord, from the least unto the greatest.” 

I do not anticipate such results from the open- 
air preaching lately inaugurated ; but it is a step 
in the right direction ; it shows that the fire of 
zeal is alive, though it may be but smouldering ; 
let us not damp it; let us rather encourage it, 
and pray for the time to be hastened when it shall 
burst forth with irresistible power. 

I am, Sir, your ob’t servant, 


Rosert E. Hoopre tt. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Poems of the Orient. By Bayard Taylor. Tick- 
nor & Fields: Boston. Mr. Taylor is ever living 
and fresh. We copy the introductory — 





P2XAN TO THE Dawn. 
1. 
Tue dusky sky fades into blue, 
And bluer surges bind us; 
The stars are glimmering faint and few, 
The night is left behind us! 
Turn not where sinks the sullen dark 
Before the signs of warning, 
But crowd the canvas on our bark, 
And sail to meet the morning. 
Rejoice! rejoice! the hues that fill 
The orient, flush and lighten ; 
And over the blue Ionian hill 
The Dawn begins to brighten ! 


2. 
We leave the Night, that weighed so long 
Upon the soul’s endeavor, 
For Morning, on these hills of Song, 
Has made her home forever. 
Hark to the sound of the trump and lyre, 
In the olive groves before us, 
And the rhythmic beat, the pulse of fire, 
Throb in the full-voiced chorus ! 
More than Memnonian grandeur speaks 
In triumph to the pzan, 
And all the glory of the Greeks 
Breathes o’er the old Agean. 
3. 


Here shall the ancient dawn return, 
That lit the earliest poet ; 
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Whose very ashes, in his urn, 
Would radiate glory through it. 

The dawn of Life, when Life was song, 
And Song the Life of Nature, 

And the singer stood amid the throng — 
A god in every feature! 

When Love was free, and free as air 
The utterance of Passion ; 

And the heart in every fold lay bare, 
Nor shamed its true expression. 
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The perfect limb and perfect face 
Surpassed our best ideal ; 

Unconscious Nature’s law was grace — 
The beautiful was real. 

For men acknowledged true desires, 
And light as garlands wore them ; 

They were begot by vigorous sires, 
And noble mothers bore them. 

O, when the shapes of Art they planned 
Were living forms of passion, 

Impulse and deed went hand in hand, 
And life was more than Fashion. 


5. 


The seeds of song they scattered first, 
Flower in all later ages ; 

Their forms have woke the artist’s thirst, 
Through the succeeding ages ; 

But J will seek the fountain-head 
Whence flowed their inspiration, 
And lead the unshackled life they led, 

Accordant with Creation. 
The world’s false life that follows still, 
Has ceased its chain to tighten, 
And over the blue Ionian hill 
I see the sunrise brighten. 





One of the baker-tribe, resident at Glasgow, 
suggests a mode of escape for the consumer, if 
there really is the alleged conspiracy amongst 
bakers : 

Let 200 or more persons form themselves into a 
joint-stock baking society. The capital required 
would be as follows: Flour, say 10 sacks, or less, 


‘| at 45s, 22/. 10s; baking utensils for a small concern 


31. 10s.; total 26/., and their capital account is 
closed; rent, taxes, and wages, being paid out of} 
revenue. 

This, as the Glasgow-baker says, is a very sim- 
ple remedy ; and it is not without a parallel. 
When there was a practical monopoly of the flour- 
trade at Leeds, some years ago, a number of peo- 
ple put together one sovereign a-piece, and set up a 
mill to furnish themselves with flour. The mill 
has become a permanent institution, with three 
or four thousand sovereign-proprictors, its own 
customers ; and it altogether destroyed the flour- 
monopoly in that great town, securing a good 
supply, at the ordinary market-price, of the en- 
tire country. — Spectator. 





Miss Jane LanoTon, the god-daughter and 
“dear Jenny” of Dr. Johnson, died recently at 
Richmond, in her seventy-seventh year; and 
with this lady, it is said, has passed away the 
only survivor of all the persons mentioned in 
Boswell’s biography. . 























